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NOTES AND OBSERVATIONS 
IS ENGLISH STILL DOOMED? 


HE flood of criticism of the English section 

of the Norwood Report liberated in The 
Times by the letter of the Association’s President 
and Chairman of Committee (19 Aug.) proves 
how timely and justified that letter was. The 
alert was first sounded by Mr. C. S. Lewis in his 
Spectator article on 11 February, and had been 
repeated under ‘Notes and Observations’ in our 
summer number. We are thankful that this 
matter, fundamental to the whole future of the 
teaching of English, ‘indeed of importance’, in 
our President’s words, ‘to the whole English- 
speaking world’, has now been thoroughly 
ventilated in The Times forum. The rejoinder 
of Sir Cyril Norwood (21 Aug.), even viewed in 
the most sympathetic light, was totally uncon- 
vincing. In the belligerency of his nautical 
metaphors the concrete issues were disregarded. 
As our President’s second letter (23 Aug.) main- 
tained, two facts remain: The Report belittles 
the specialist qualifications required for the 
teaching of English, and proposes to exclude 
English from the School Certificate examina- 
tion. The subsequent correspondence showed 
that’it is the emphatic opinion, not only of 
English Association officials but of a wide and 
representative body of teachers of English both 
in universities and schools, that were English 
specialists discredited and English excluded 
from the Certificate, the subject would be 


doomed. Of course there are non-specialist 
teachers who can give a good English lesson, 
and teachers and pupils who can play the de- 
lightful game of English (for a time, at any rate) 
without need of examination goal-posts, but a 
wholesale, whole-time adoption of the Report’s 
attitude would be contrary to sane experience 
and calculated to bring disaster. 

The teaching of English, like religious in- 
struction (to which, based on the spiritual 
splendour of our literature, it is allied), is too 
delicate an element to be improved by censori- 
ous magisterial pronouncements. The subject, 
moreover, might easily fall to pieces alto- 
gether if its skilled direction and framework 
were removed. So long as we live in a world 
not yet ideal, we must proceed cautiously, 
acknowledging that we cannot all be experts 
in everything, and that discipline—even in the 
form of examinations—as well as enthusiasm is 
necessary to achievement. 

The question now is, what next? After the 
warning of The Times correspondence, will any 
persons be so rash or opinionated as to imple- 
ment the Norwood recommendations? If so, 
and they kill this youngest, most vital child of 
the curriculum, they cannot say that they have 
not been cautioned against infanticide. 

G. B. 








RUSSIAN POETRY IN ENGLISH VERSE 


By VIVIAN DE SOLA PINTO 


The Russians now were ready to attack; 
But, O ye goddesses of war and glory, 
How shall I spell the name of each Cossacque 
Who were immortal, could one tell their story? 
Alas! what to their memory can lack? 
Achilles’ self was not more grim and gory 
Than thousands of this new and polished nation, 
Whose names lack nothing but pronunciation. 
SE lines, which seem so topical in 1944, 
are from the seventh canto of Byron’s Don 
Juan, published in July, 1823. Byron was prob- 
ably unaware of the fact that the ‘new and 
polished nation’, whose names he found so hard 
to pronounce, had already produced some re- 
markable literature.’ At the time of the publi- 
cation of the seventh canto of Don Juan a young 
Russian called Alexander Pushkin, who had 
read Byron’s poetry with enthusiasm, and had 
imitated it in his own early work, was engaged 
in the composition of a narrative poem on a 
grand scale, comparable with Byron’s Don Juan 
in its freedom, spontaneity, and vigour of ex- 
pression, and superior to it in its architecture 
and organic unity. 

When Pushkin started his literary career 
English poetry had been popular in Russia for 
some time, and a number of excellent transla- 
tions of English poems had been made by 
Russian poets. 

Vasili Zhukovsky, a great translator, had 
produced wonderfully faithful and vivid verse 
translations of Dryden’s Alexander’s Feast, 
Gray’s Elegy, Byron’s Prisoner of Chillon, and 
poems by Southey, Campbell, and Moore. On 
their side the English were much slower to 
recognize the merits of the Russian poets. No 
English translation of Russian poetry seems to 
have appeared until 1821, when John Bowring 
(afterwards Sir John Bowring), a young busi- 
ness man with a remarkable talent for acquir- 
ing foreign languages, published his Rossyskaya 
Antologia, Specimens of the Russian Poets with Pre- 
liminary Remarks and Biographical Notices. Bow- 





But a few months later he had read Bowring’s trans- 
lations from the Russian. See his letter to Moore dated 
27 Dec. 1823. 


ring visited Russia in 1820 and was apparently 
just too early to make the acquaintance of 
Pushkin’s writings, the first of which (Ruslan 
and Lyudmila) appeared in that year. His book 
contains versions of a number of poems? by 
Pushkin’s chief predecessors, such as Derzhavin, 
Lomonosov, Zhukovsky, Krylov, and Karam- 
sin, with an introduction giving a brief but 
interesting account of the Russian language 
and Russian poetry, and an appendix of 
biographical and critical notices. In his intro- 
duction Bowring speaks modestly of his own 
versions, but claims as a merit for them that 
‘the measure of the original has been generally 
preserved’. Here he is laying down an im- 


portant principle for verse translation from | 


Russian poetry. 

Russian metres often have a superficial re- 
semblance to well-known English measures, and 
translators sometimes yield to the temptation 
of using a metre with which the English reader 
will be familiar, instead of trying to reproduce 
the slightly different movement of the Russian 
poem. Bowring’s translations from the older 
Russian poets, though not always very accurate 
renderings of the sense of the originals, are 
usually fairly successful attempts to reproduce 
their metrical form. Moreover, most of them 
have the great merit of being readable English 
poems. His version of Karamsin’s Autumn, the 
predecessor of numerous famous Russian poems 
on the subject, is a fair example of his art: 


The dry leaves are falling; 
The cold breeze above 
Has stripped of its glories 
The sorrowing grove: 
The hills all are weeping, 
The field is a waste, 


The songs of the forest 
Are silent and past: 





2 Some of Bowring’s translations have been reprinted 
by Professor Leo Wiener in his excellent Anthology of 
Russian Literature, Part I (Putnam, 1902). 
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The thick mists are veiling 
The valley in white: 

With smoke of the village 
They blend in their flight. 


And lo! on the mountain 
The wanderer stands, 
And sees the pale autumn 
Pervading the lands. 


Bowring’s little volume seems to have had 
some success. A second, enlarged edition ap- 
peared in 1821, and a second Part in 1823. In 
a short ‘advertisement’ prefixed to the second 
edition the translator writes that the book ‘was 
received with singular indulgence, nay with 
flattering encouragement’.' 

In the nineteenth century English translators 
of Russian poetry were mainly engaged in the 
supremely difficult task of trying to render into 
English verse poems by Pushkin and his great 
successor Lermontov, and the results of their 
efforts were not, on the whole, very happy. 
The earliest attempt to make an English verse 
translation from Pushkin was by no less a per- 
son than George Borrow, who visited St. Peters- 
burg in 1835. While he was there he published 
a miscellany of translations from thirty lan- 
guages and dialects called The Targum. This 
collection includes translations of two poems 
by Pushkin, The Black Shawl and the song from 
Tsygany ( The Gipsies), as well as an ode by Boris 
Fedorov. A hundred copies of this book were 
printed by a St. Petersburg firm called Schulz 
and Beneze. Later in the same year the same 
firm published a sort of appendix to The Targum 
in the form of a fourteen-page pamphlet con- 
taining versions by Borrow of Pushkin’s The 
Talisman and The Mermaid, some Russian 
popular songs, and a poem by the Polish writer 
Mickiewicz. The quality of Borrow’s versions 
may ‘be judged by the opening lines of his 
version of the song from Pushkin’s great narra- 
tive poem Tsygany. In some lines he reproduces 
the original metre cleverly, but he was no poet, 
and entirely fails to convey the spirit of the 
original to the English reader: 





1 See the interesting paper by Dr. M. Sova on ‘Sir 
John Bowring (1792-1872) and the Slavs’ in The Slavonic 
and East European Review, vol. xxi, 1943. 


Hoary man, hateful man! 

Gash my frame, burn my frame; 
Bold I am, scoff I can 

At the sword, at the flame; 
Thee as hell I abhor, 

And despise heartily; 
I another do adore, 

And for love of him die. 


Borrow also translated the whole of Tsygany 
into English prose. His versions from the 
Russian have all been reprinted in the Norwich 
edition of his Works (1924). 

Thomas Budge Shaw, a Cambridge graduate, 
settled in St. Petersburg in 1840. He became 
Professor of English at the Imperial Alexander 
Lyceum (where Pushkin was educated) and 
lector in English at the University of St. Peters- 
burg. He published a series of translations of 
poems by Pushkin in Blackwood’s Magazine in 
1845. These versions have been highly praised 
by the great Russian critic Prince Mirsky in his 
monograph on Pushkin. They are certainly 
very accurate, and reproduce the rhyme 
schemes of the originals cleverly, but to an 
English reader they seem rather wooden and 
lifeless. This is what Shaw makes of the open- 
ing lines of Pushkin’s magnificent poem To 
Madame Kern: 


Yes! I remember well our meeting, 
When first thou dawnedst on my sight, 

Like some fair phantom past me fleeting, 
Some nymph of purity and light. 


By weary agonies surrounded, 
Mid toil, mid mean and noisy care, 
Long in mine ear thy soft voice sounded, 
Long dreamed I of thy features fair. 


This is close to the sense of the original, some 
of the splendour of which shines through it, but 
it is an ingenious exercise in ‘translatorese’, the 
language of clichés and inversions rather than 
poetry. In the last quarter of the nineteenth 
century a number of English and American 
verse translations of Russian poetry appeared. 
None of them are particularly good, and some 


‘are very bad indeed. The first long Russian 
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poem to appear in an English dress was, I 
believe, Lermontov’s fine romantic narrative 
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The Demon, translated by Sir Alexander Condie 
Stephen, a distinguished diplomatist. Stephen’s 
version was printed in 1875 in an attractive 
volume with an effective frontispiece. It is 
interesting to notice that it is dedicated to the 
great novelist Ivan Turgeniev, whose works at 
that time were being widely read in western 
Europe. In his Preface Stephen comments on 
the ‘profound ignorance throughout Europe 
with regard to Russian literature’ and gives a 
short account of Lermontov’s life and work. His 
translation is fairly accurate, but not very im- 
pressive as poetry. Another version of the same 
poem by Francis Storr published in 1894 is 
smoother and more musical than Condie’s 
rendering. The first English verse translation 
of Pushkin’s masterpiece Evgeny Onegin was by 
Lieutenant Colonel Spalding, and was pub- 
lished by Macmillan in 1881, with a useful 
introduction by the translator. It is a fairly 
competent and readable performance. Colonel 
Spalding follows the rhyme scheme of the 
original, but does not always succeed in re- 
producing the double rhymes. His narrative 
style is vigorous and flowing, but he fails to 
transmit much of the poetry and wit of the 
oO: : 
In the ’eighties and ‘nineties several collec- 
tions of translations of short Russian poems 
were published. Rhymes from the Russian by John 
Pollen, LL.D., of the Civil Service (Kegan, 
Paul, Trench & Triibner, 1891) includes 
translations from Lermontov, Pushkin, Nadson, 
Nekrasov, Maikov, Alexey Tolstoy, Fet, and 
others. Pollen (who published another volume 
of translations in 1911) is a good Russian 
scholar and a clever versifier. Unfortunately 
he often sacrifices accuracy to neat verse- 
making and transforms Russian poems into 
neat verses with a movement and a diction 
which suggests the popular English poetry of 
his own day. For instance he tried his hand at 
that famous and beautiful lyric by Fet called 
Shopot (The Whisper). In Pollen’s version 
(characteristically entitled Tryst) the diaphan- 
ous language and trochaic rhythm of the 
Russian original are replaced by the diction of 
a minor disciple of Swinburne and the move- 
ment of hundreds of English lyrics of the 
*nineties : 
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A whisper, a gentle sigh, 
Trills of the nightingale, 
The silver flash of the brook, 
Asleep in the sleepy vale, 


The shadows and shine of the night— 
Shadows in endless race; 

The sweep of a magical change 
Over a sweet young face. 


The blush of a rose in the mist 
An amber gleam on the lawn; 
A rush of kisses and tears— 
And Oh, the Dawn! the Dawn! 


It was in the twentieth century that the first 
really notable English translations of Russian 
poetry appeared. It was then that for the first 
time the task was attempted by writers who 
were both good Russian scholars and gifted 
writers of English verse with a wide literary 
culture. The pioneer of this new age of verse 
translations was the Hon. Maurice Baring, 
whose brilliant Landmarks in Russian Literature 
(still the best short book on the subject in 
English) appeared in 1910. Several of Baring’s 
translations appeared in the Landmarks and 
others in later volumes. They were collected 
in his Russian Lyrics (Heinemann, 1943). The 
most impressive is, perhaps, his noble render- 
ing of Pushkin’s great lyric Prorék (The Prophet), 
and one of the most delicate and sensitive his 
exquisite version of a poem by Alexey Tolstoy, 
which will remind English readers of the most 
famous of Hood’s poems: 


Do you remember, Mary, 

A house of bygone times, 

And round a pond that slumbered 
The immemorial limes? 


Do you remember, Mary, 
The sky at eventime, 

The endless level landscape, 
The distant village chime? 


The bank behind the garden, 

The river’s quiet flow, 

The shimmering of the cornfields 
Where coloured corn flowers grow? 
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RUSSIAN POETRY IN ENGLISH VERSE 


The wood where for the first time 
Went wandering you and I? 

Do you remember, Mary, 

The days that have passed by? 


The late Professor John Swinnerton Philli- 
more of the University of Glasgow included a 
small group of versions of classical Russian 
poems in his collection called Things Old and 
New (Oxford University Press, 1918). Philli- 
more translated from Lermontov, Nekrasov, 
Polonsky, Tyutchev, and Maikov. He is 
particularly successful with Lermontov, and it 
is regrettable that he did not attempt more 
versions from the work of that great Russian 
lyrist. His rendering of the Circassian Song re- 
produces admirably the sparkle and gaiety of 
Lermontov’s poem: 

In our hills the girls are plenty: 

Starry night is in their eyes, 
Live with them—the choice may tempt ye: 
Freedom’s still the better prize. 
Oh be not so rash my lad! 
Harkee, do not wed! 
Better keep your cash, my lad, 
And buy a horse instead! 


Most of the students who make use of the 
Surveys and The English Muse of Professor Oliver 
Elton are probably unaware of the fact that the 
author of those famous books is also a prolific 
and accomplished translator of Russian poetry. 
Professor Elton’s translations have appeared in 
his Verse from Pushkin and others (Edward Arnold, 
1935), his complete version of Evgeny Onegin 
(Pushkin Press, 1937), and in his studies of Fet 
and Koltzov in A Sheaf of Papers (Hodder & 
Stoughton, 1922). He is particularly successful 
in the difficult task of imitating in English verse 
Russian stanza forms with their numerous 
double rhymes, in which Russian is so rich and 
English so poor. His versions of Pushkin’s 
‘skazki’ (popular tales) convey admirably the 
verve and happy freedom of those delightful 
poems: 

By their window sat and spun 

Maidens three; the day was done. 

And the eldest maid was saying: 

‘Were I empress I’d be laying 

Out in state a banquet fine 

For the whole wide world to dine.’ 


And the second maid was saying 
‘Were I empress I’d be laying 
Linen out and weave by hand 

For the whole world every strand.’ 
Then the youngest spoke, the other, 
‘Were I empress I’d be mother 

Of a hero; I would bear 

To our father Tsar—an heir!’ 


Professor Elton’s version of Evgeny Onegin 
(Pushkin Press) is not only a wonderfully close 
and accurate rendering of the original but a 
brilliant English poem, witty, flexible, and 
elegant. By a miracle of ingenuity, he repro- 
duces all the double rhymes of Pushkin’s lovely 
intricate stanzas as well as much of the concise- 
ness, precision, and ease of the great Russian 
epic. No short quotation can do justice to the 
qualities of the masterly version, but the follow- 
ing description of morning in old St. Petersburg 
is a fair example of the way in which Elton 
catches the freshness and speed of Pushkin’s 
versification : 

But what of my Onegin?—Drowsing, 

Now bedward from the ball he comes, 

While restless Petersburg is rousing 

Already, to the roll of drums. 

Merchants and hawkers rise from slumber; 

Now to their stands the cabmen lumber; 

With jugs the Okhta women go, 

Their footfalls crunch the morning snow; 

The pleasant sounds of day are waking: 

The shutters open; smoke ascends 

In columns blue from chimney ends; 

And Germans, punctual at their baking, 

In paper caps, have now flung wide 

Their casements upon every side. 


For the English reader who has no Russian 
Professor Elton’s Evgeny Onegin is, perhaps, the 
best introduction to Pushkin. 

Dr. C. M. Bowra, the present Warden of 
Wadham, and eminent alike as a critic of 
ancient Greek and of modern European litera- 
ture, is a translator of Russian poetry as 
accomplished and perhaps even more versatile 
than Professor Elton. Many of his versions will 
be found in the Book of Russian Verse (Macmillan) 
which he edited in 1943, and a recent number 
of Horizon (July 1944) contained his complete 
verse translation of Alexander Blok’s great 
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symphonic poem The Twelve, by far the best 
English rendering of that epoch-making but 
remarkably difficult work which has hitherto 
been made. Dr. Bowra has been very success- 
ful in conveying the prophetic rush and splen- 
dour of some of Blok’s shorter poems such as 
the famous address to Russia: 


Russia, my life! are we tied to one fate for us? 
Tsar! yes, Siberia! Ermak! and jail! 

Does no repentance, no parting await for us? 
To my free soul can your darkness avail? 


Boats, yes, and towns upon rivers they hew for 
you. 

—Where are the shrines of the Emperor’s 
Town? 

Hawks and wild swans on the steppes rose and 
flew for you... 

Out of the steppes a black mist settles down. 


Over the White Sea and over the Black again, 

Black when the nights are and White are the 
days, 

Wildly, dumb faces’ reflections come back again, 

Eyes of the Tartars with flames are ablaze.' 


A version of Mayakovsky’s Our March by the 
same translator is one of the very few really 
successful attempts to transmute into English 
verse the power and energy of the work of the 
great poet-tribune of the Revolution of 1917. 

Tramp squares with rebellious treading! 
Up heads! As proud peaks be seen! 
In the second flood we are spreading 
Every city on earth will be clean. 
Pied days plod. 
Slowly the years’ waggons come. 
Speed ’s our god. 
Hearts are beating a drum. 
What gold is than ours diviner? 
Can the waspy bullets sting? 
Than our songs no weapons are finer. 
Our gold is in shouts that ring. 
Green let the grass grow, 
Covering days past. 
Rainbow, gleam, glow. 
Let galloping years travel fast.” 





" A Book of Russian Verse, ed. C. M. Bowra (Macmillan), 
p. 108. 2 Op. cit., p. 125. 


Professor R. M. Hewitt, formerly Head of 
the Department of English at University 
College, Nottingham, is the author of a number 
of fine translations of Russian poetry which 
have never been collected in book form. They 
include two cantos of Evgeny Onegin, a brilliant 
version of Pushkin’s short tragedy, Mozart and 
Salieri, and a number of lyrics. In his power of 
suggesting in English verse the conciseness and 
transparent simplicity of Russian lyrics Pro- 
fessor Hewitt is unrivalled. His version of Fet’s 
Shopot is a masterpiece, and the reader may find 
it instructive to compare it with Pollen’s ver- 
sion of the same poem quoted above: 


Whispering. A timid sigh. 
A nightingale that trills 
Silver and a lullaby 
From the unseen rills. 


Twilight with a deepening blue. 
Darkness falls apace. 

Beauty yields to beauties new 
On her enchanted face. 


Roses when the greyness clears, 
That amber drives away. 

And love, and love again, and tears 
And the break of day.’ 


A version by the same translator of a lyric by 
the great Soviet peasant poet Sergey Esenin is 
an English poem which is hardly inferior to the 
Russian original in its lyric intensity and noble 
simplicity: 
O fields of corn, O fields of corn, 
An orphan’s grief is mine; 
Heavy on my heart lies yesterday, 
But in my heart you shine. 


The fleeting miles whistle like birds 
About my horse’s mane, 

And the sun is sprinkling lavishly 
Her holy healing rain. 


O land of floods and agony 
And gentle spring-tide powers, 
Under the masters Dawn and Stars 
I spent my schooling hours. 





3 Op. cit., p. 66. 
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While in the Bible of the winds 
I pondered o’er the words, 
Isaiah came and walked with me 
To keep my golden herds. 


Mrs. Frances Cornford’s Poems from the Russian 
(Faber & Faber, 1943) is the work of an 
accomplished and sensitive artist in English 
verse, and her version of Pushkin’s The Crucifix 
is a very fine English poem. Many of her 
renderings, however, as for example her version 
of Lermontov’s Testament, are in metres so un- 
like those of the Russian originals that they may 
be described as clever paraphrases rather than 
verse translations. 

Among American translations the most 
notable are perhaps to be found in the two 
volumes by Babette Deutsch and Avrahm 
Yarmolinsky (Harcourt Brace, N.Y., and John 
Lane, London, 1921 and 1927). The collection 
published in 1927 covers a wide field and in- 
cludes a large number of translations from the 
works of the Russian Symbolists, Sologub, 
Bryusov, Blok, and Bely as well as Soviet poets 
such as Esenin and Ilya Ehrenburg. It con- 
tains a useful historical introduction and valu- 
able biographical and critical notes. The 
poetic quality of the translations is very uneven. 
Deutsch and Yarmolinsky are most successful 
with unrhymed poems. Their attempts to find 
rhymes sometimes lead to grotesque results, as 
in their version of Lermontov’s famous lyric 
The Angel. Where the Russian poet writes ‘Of 
the mighty God he sang and his praise was 
unfeigned’, Deutsch and Yarmolinsky translate 


Of God was his Song, 
Ringing true as a heavenly gong. 


Nevertheless, in spite of such crudities, these 
translators deserve praise for pioneer work in 
bringing within the reach of English-speaking 
readers a wider selection of Russian poetry than 
any which appeared in an English dress until 
the publication of Dr. Bowra’s anthology. 
Two admirable English verse translations of 
minor Russian poetic masterpieces are (or were 
until recently) available in cheap English 
editions. Mrs. Soskice’s fluent and vigorous 
rendering of Nekrasov’s peasant epic Who can 
be happy and free in Russia? was first published 
in the World’s Classics in 1917 with an excellent 
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introduction by Dr. David Soskice, and the 
enterprising publishers of the Penguin books 
have recently printed the Russian text of a 
selection of Krylov’s Fables with the vivid and 
racy verse translations of Sir Bernard Pares.' 

A wide and attractive field still lies open to 
the English translator of Russian poetry. There 
are as yet no complete versions of Pushkin or 
Lermontov, though the Nonesuch Press Pushkin 
(edited by A. Yarmolinsky and including 
translations by Babette Deutsch, Oliver Elton, 
Alfred Hayes, and others) is a good representa- 
tive selection. Post-revolutionary Russia has 
produced some very remarkable poetry includ- 
ing the futuristic experiments of Khlebnikov 
and Mayakovsky,” the delicate and poignant 
lyrics of Esenin and Pasternak, and in more 
recent years an impressive volume of verse 
inspired by what the Russians call the Great 
Patriotic War against Nazi Germany.? 

This Soviet war poetry impresses the Western 
reader by its combination of a genuinely 
popular appeal with great dignity and an 
almost classical restraint and economy of 
language. The following translation, by the 
author of the present article, of a noble poem 
by Konstantin Simonov, a poet now serving in 
the Red Army, is an attempt to present to the 
English reader an example of the simplicity 
and profound humanity of the best work of the 
Soviet War poets: 


My Comrade Fell* 
Five days we held the enemy hard pressed, 
And on the fifth we marched towards the West. 
On that fifth day beneath a blast from hell, 
His face towards the West, my comrade fell. 


Swiftly running, as he was wont to go, 
He fell, and there he lay upon the snow 





1 Ivan Krylov (1768-1844). A complete version of the 
Fables by Sir Bernard Pares was published by Jonathan 
Cape in 1926. An earlier version in prose by William 
Ralston (Krylov and his Fables) appeared in 1869. 

2 See Mayakovsky and his Poetry, compiled by Herbert 
Marshall (Pilot Press), containing vigorous translations 
by Herbert Marshall and others. 

3 Spirited versions of Soviet war poems by Alan 
Moray-Williams have appeared recently in The Spectator 
and other periodicals. 

4 Reprinted by kind permission of the Editor of The 
Spectator. 








With arms spread out so widely that it seemed 

To embrace his whole dear mother-land he 
deemed. 

Ready to die in battle he would refuse, 

Even in death that well-loved earth to lose. 
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His mother’s days will now be full of pain, 
Victory will not bring back her son again. 


But let that mother think her son will rest 
Happy, for he died facing towards the West. 


THE THREAT TO ENGLISH IN THE 
SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


By LIONEL GOUGH 


HEN Lord Sherbrooke said to the House 
of Commons in 1867 ‘I believe it will be 
absolutely necessary that you should prevail 
on our future masters to learn their letters’ he 
may have been somewhat in advance of his 
time. There would have been many who still 
held the view that the ‘lower orders’ were just 
as well uneducated: too much book-learning 
would distract them from their humble yet 
essential tasks in the social organism. But 
to-day a better education for all our people is 
desired by every political party and is taken 
for granted as necessary in a democratic state. 
This education must be based on what the 
schools call ‘English’. Twenty-five years ago a 
Committee appointed by the President of the 
Board of Education to inquire into the position 
of English in the educational system of England 
stated what appeared to it—and still appears 
to us—to be ‘an incontrovertible primary fact, 
that for English children no form of knowledge 
can take precedence of a knowledge of English, 
no form of literature can take precedence of 
English literature: and that the two are so 
inextricably connected as to form the only basis 
possible for a national education’. 

But last year appeared the Report on the 
Curriculum and Examinations in Secondary 
Schools generally called the Norwood Report. 
Readers of this periodical will be grateful for 
the high importance assigned to English in the 
committee’s findings. It is described as the 
‘third element’ (the other two being physical 
welfare and ideals of character) in the sort of 
education which the Reportenvisages. ‘English’ 
is there defined, first as training in comprehen- 
sion, arrangement, and expression of ideas; 
and secondly as training in language and in 


the study of literature. It is rightly insisted 
that ‘English’ in the first sense lies behind all 
subjects taught in an English school. 

The Norwood Committee is dissatisfied with 
the average secondary school pupil’s under- 
standing and use of his native tongue. ‘From 
all quarters, Universities, Professional Bodies, 
firms and business houses, training colleges and 


many other interests and individuals’, it has, 


we are told, received strong evidence of the 
poor quality of the ‘English’ of these children. 
No doubt the school teachers will accept these 
comments with appropriate resignation—not 
that it is by any means all their fault. We are 
very far indeed from being an educated 
citizenry, and the cretinous tone of much of 
our popular reading-matter and amusement 
shows that those who profit from the peddling 
of trash for the masses have a whole-hearted 
contempt for the mentality of the public. One 
of the greatest difficulties of the teacher to-day 
is that he and his colleagues often seem to be 
no more than a few outmoded and pedantic 
Jeremiahs making a last, despairing stand 
against an invincible onrush of partisanship, 
superficiality, pruriency, and vulgarity. 

In these circumstances the English specialists 
in the secondary schools hoped that the Nor- 
wood Report would urge an increasing devo- 
tion to English studies in the schools, an im- 
proved training for English teachers, and the 
enhancement of their influence and authority. 
Instead of this, the employment of specialists 
is cited first among the causes for the poor 
standard of school English. 

There is a somewhat grudging recognition 
that English has, by the labours of such people, 
‘won recognition in the curriculum’, and that 
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‘close attention has been paid to the purposes 
of its teaching and much thought given to 
method’. 

The Report, having pasted the poor specia- 
lists with a number of arguments which will be 
dismissed as plain rubbish by a teacher in any 
good secondary school,’ goes on to condemn an 
unwise specialization on aspects of secondary 
importance in works of literature, excessive 
addiction to ‘essays’, and too little stress on oral 
expression. On these matters the Committee 
writes a good deal of sense, but it is necessary 
to say that English specialists who know their 
job are not devoting every lesson to notes on 
‘the dram of eale’ and pattern essays on ‘A 
Stitch in Time saves Nine’—except in so far as 
they are constrained by the often positively 
grotesque requirements of some School Certifi- 
cate examining boards—and that debates, 
brains trusts, mock trials, and model parlia- 
ments are very widely used and enjoyed. 

This is not to say that English specialists are 
complacent. As has been pointed out, they 
have only to open some of the more popular 
journals to see what their labours seem to lead 
to. But they may say with some confidence 
that, starting almost from scratch, with no 
inherited technique, even with some doubt as 
to the exact object and scope of their ‘subject’, 
they have in a quarter of a century worked 
wonders in a great many places. In this matter 
the newer foundations and the State-aided 
secondary schools are ahead of most of the 
great public schools: from them come the 
enterprising men and the new books and ideas. 
In some boarding schools there still lurks what 
the Report of 1919 to which I have referred 
calls ‘the ghost of a sadly debilitated (classical) 
humanism . . . the shadow of her former self, 
yet jealous 
Of such as, wandering near her secret bower, 
Molest her ancient, solitary reign’. 


In some of these schools there is, even to-day, 
no English specialist on the staff and no organi- 
zation of English work at all. 





1 e.g. that teachers of other subjects are apt to pay no 
attention to the English written by their pupils, and that 
pupils trouble to write good English only for their ‘faddy’ 
English teachers. 


And yet it is to a practice of the public schools 
that the Norwood Committee looks for a cure. 
In short, it recommends that most of the 
teaching of English in the secondary schools 
be put into the hands of men who are dealing 
with ‘one or more’ other subjects (‘particularly 
the so-called English subjects’: e.g. Scripture, 
History, Geography) as well. In another place 
the Report speaks enthusiastically of the Form 
Master as ‘essential to the best handling of the 
work of the lower and middle forms and desir- 
able in the upper forms’ and desires his ‘rein- 
statement . . . in the old sense of the word’. 
English, then, is to be put into the hands of 
form masters, and the English specialists are 
to be discouraged, and perhaps even discarded. 
This is the main proposal of the Norwood 
Committee in this field, and it may justly be 
described as a threat to the whole position of 
English teaching in the secondary schools. 

The writer of this paper has little but praise 
for the form masters of the public schools— 
using that term in its most usually accepted 
sense—in the days when Latin and Greek 
studies predominated. Fine examples of the 
system and of the men who work it may still be 
found here and there to-day. Humani nil a me 
alienum puto has been the principle constantly 
urged in the classical forms. Very little, if any, 
time was set aside for English as a ‘subject’, but 
a man who knew and loved the authors of 
Greece and Rome could be trusted to care 
about English authors as well. His boys learned 
‘English’ almost without realizing it in the 
diurnal course of their work. They were con- 
stantly comparing, paraphrasing, and translat- 
ing works in the three languages. A boy who 
became interested in Aeschylus and in Virgil 
would turn to Shakespeare and to Milton as a 
matter of course—and often in his spare time. 
English grammar was not taught, since from 
their earliest days at the preparatory schools 
boys had been drilled in the functions of the 
parts of speech and in the structure of sentences. 
The requirements of the syllabus in the other 
‘English’ subjects were not exacting: any well- 
educated man, any man fit to be a form master 
at a great public school could manage them. 
There is a good deal to be said for the ‘grand 
old fortifying curriculum’, but it has gone 
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beyond recall except in a few strongholds of 
classical learning such as Winchester and 
Shrewsbury. Even in 1919 the Board of Educa- 
tion Committee had observed that ‘the modern 
side is often larger than the classical, and the 
old sense of predominance of humanistic 
studies and a humanistic tone has passed away 
from the boys and is fast passing away from the 
masters’. 

There is no evidence that the Norwood Com- 
mittee has examined the teaching of English 
by form masters as it is carried on in most of 
the public schools at the present time. Such 
an investigation was surely most desirable 
before the recommendation to the secondary 
schools of a system which many schoolmasters 
would condemn as one of the greatest hin- 
drances -to efficient education. Apart from 
its distinguished chairman—who has been 
headmaster of three important schools—how 
many members of the Committee know any- 
thing of the actual working of the junior forms 
in public schools? 

At first sight there seems much to be said for 
the argument that a form master ‘because he 
saw more of his pupils than other masters . . . 
would know more of them as boys and they 
would know him as a man as well as a teacher’. 
Those who when they were at school had the 
advantage of a year in a good form will hasten 
to defend the system and to say how much they 
owe to ‘old so-and-so’ who taught them Latin, 
Greek, English, Scripture, and History with 
unfailing competence and patience. If it were 
possible as things are to-day for a man to teach 
three or four subjects (including English) 
efficiently, few people would prefer a staff of 
specialists to a staff of form masters. Most of 
us have the national distaste for ‘mere’ special- 
ists, and it must be admitted that the argu- 
ments for the form as a social unit, seeing that 
a schoolmaster’s job is to teach boys and not 
subjects, are powerful and plausible enough. 
It may be that the form system is so strongly 
rooted in the public schools because in the last 
resort they do really place character-training 
before the cultivation of intelligence. 

But there are plenty of other school activities 
—even in a day-school—which inculcate esprit 
de corps, and the fact must be faced that re- 
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searches and discoveries have been made about 
the teaching of every subject which demand 
the attention of the teacher, and his time and 
enthusiasm are not unbounded. In the old 
days a man could make a fair enough show in 
History and Geography if he had thoroughly 
mastered the form text-book. Examiners as 
wel! as senior History and Geography masters 
ask for a good deal more than that to-day, and 
the rather perfunctory Scripture lesson, given 
by almost any man of goodwill, is generally 
admitted to be quite inadequate. 

The Norwood Committee makes certain re- 
commendations about the teaching of English. 
Among them are the use of school libraries, 
drama, speech-making, reading aloud, de- 
bating, lectures by pupils, and so on. All 
English specialists will concur: these are just 
the things in which they have been pioneers, 
with the result that they realize that each one 


of them requires a very considerable amount 


of enthusiasm, knowledge, experiment, and 
experience. Anyone who supposes that he can 
at once make a success of a form play, a form 
newspaper, a lecture, or a debate simply be- 
cause he can get on with children and has read 
the Norwood Report had better try it. The 
Committee is far too glib about this matter: it 
appears to think that ‘English is an easy subject 
which can safely be left to a form master or 
mistress chosen for the position on quite other 
grounds’. Specialists have a public duty in this 
matter. They are not—as will naturally be 
argued—simply defending their own vested 
interest. They have to do all they can to pre- 
vent the impediment, and even the destruction, 
of a work of national importance in the 
secondary schools. 

Their ‘nice, knock-down argument’ against 
the handing over of English to form masters 
must be an appeal from the laudable if some- 
times rather flatulent idealisms of the Report 
to things as they are at Chelchester and 
Winborough to-day. No one denies that there 
are in such schools men who can do all that the 
Committee desires. Their forms stand out from 
the mass of junior forms: they are known as 
thorough and inspiring teachers: they have 
innumerable bright ideas of the sort already 
mentioned. But they are few. A _ senior 
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English master who has to arrange the work 
of middle and junior forms will probably find 
two or three form masters in ten who are better 
left alone. But if he is tempted to believe that 
the average man can even teach his boys to 
write plain, legible English he has only to 
examine the lower school at the end of the 
summer term. Before issuing its report the 
Committee should have asked for a bundle of 
English work from a number of typical public 
school junior forms. Such evidence is easy to 
collect, and the conclusion to be drawn from 
it is inescapable. The system does not work in 
this elementary requirement. If we go further 
and ask for some evidence that boys brought 
up in this way are beginning to have some love 
for and understanding of English literature, 
we shall find its conclusions equally depressing. 
He would be a bold man who maintained that 
the average public school boy had a livelier or 
more intelligent appreciation of poetry and 
prose, a greater skill in acting and debate, than 
the average boy from the provided secondary 
school. Few of the public schools—even to-day 
—are making any use of wireless, films, and 
pictures: these valuable aids to ‘English’ have 
been accepted for years in hundreds of day- 
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schools. There are, it must be repeated, no 
grounds for the belief that the average form 
master cares about these things. Often he 
has not the time, being absorbed in the many 
important social and athletic activities of a 
boarding school, and the senior English master 
finds himself unable to escape from the horns 
of a dilemma: either he must prescribe the 
works of English authors to be read with boys 
by men who will often honestly admit their 
thorough ignorance and even dislike of most 
English classical poetry and prose, or he must 
allow boys to pass through the junior forms 
without reading any of those books which are 
part of the inheritance of every Englishman. 

Our need to-day is for a wider, a more enter- 
prising and enthusiastic teaching of English. 
Our people will not be fitted for their citizen- 
ship of an intelligent democracy until they can 
think clearly, write and speak plainly, and read 
with understanding and enjoyment. The form 
master is not producing these results in the 
public schools. It is monstrous to propose that 
the other secondary schools shall put the clock 
back by adopting an out-moded and inefficient 
system whose results are plain to anyone who 
is prepared to look into them for himself. 


THE THREE POETS: A REMINISCENCE 


O-DAY, in glancing through the Sunday 
paper, 

I chanced upon the news, Sturge Moore had 
died— 

Sturge Moore, the last of the three friends, 
whom I, 

A country lad on holiday, first met 

When Binyon strolled with him and Yeats to- 
gether 

Into a Holborn teashop, and beckoned me 

To come and join them at their table—Binyon, 

Grave-eyed and gentle; Yeats, with lank dark 
hair 

And dark eyes flashing like the moonlit waters 

Of some lone Irish lough; and Sturge Moore, 
faun-like, 

With a long straggly beard of russet brown: 

And I remember how I sat enthralled, 

A raw lad listening to those poets talking— 

Those poets in their thirties and the prime 
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Of their creative energy, discussing 

Tolstoy’s heretical ‘What is Art?’—Yeats, 
pouring 

A stream of scintillating eloquence 

In his broad-vowelled brogue; and Sturge 
Moore, piping 

Keen commentary; while, for the most part, 
Binyon 

Sat silent, pondering like some Indian god 

Rapt in calm introspective meditation. 


And, now an old man, I recall how I 

Last saw those poets—Sturge Moore, with 
snowy beard 

And dreamy eyes declaiming a new work 

Toa hushed circle in his house at Hampstead— 

A visionary mosaic of coloured words 

That, with a craft, half-poet’s and _half- 
painter’s, 

Aural and visual, to the inner eye 








Revealed in rhythm the old heroic world; 

Yeats, with his shock of grey hair, slowly pacing 

The platform, waiting for the Irish Mail 

At Paddington, his dark eyes still aflame 

With the unquenchable genius that burned 

Fed with an ever fuller sense of life 

Ever to fierier intensity 

As he grew old; then Binyon on that day 

In the third year of the world-war’s renewal 

When Summer rain drenched round his down- 
land home 

And we together sat by the log-fire, 

And I, remembering that earlier time 

In days of peace when first 1 heard him read 

In his snug book-lined room in Cowley Street 

While over night-hushed Westminster the stars 

Kept watch above a yet unshattered world, 
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Now listened once again with blood that pulsed 
Responsive to the rhythm and the rapture 

As he to me with undiminished vigour 

Read his last poems in the resonant voice 
Whose organ-tones still echo in my heart. 


And, in these dire and dreadful days, as I 
Muse on these memories, I long once more to be 
That stripling sitting in a Holborn teashop 
With heart that kindles to the eloquence 

Of those three poets who have left so rich 

A heritage, still in the prime of life 
Discoursing on the theme that was the breath 
And being of their earthly pilgrimage. 


WILFRID GIBSON 


‘PRISONERS’ YEAR’ 


ROM that day 
Time flying 
has woven on its silent loom 
the fabric of another year. Round 
it the prisoners, we, have stood, 
watched its operation, eyeing 
the self-enactment in the prison room. 


Cry some: 

Too plain, dull with no sheen, 
drab and unrelieved, no quality— 
patternless, what shall it mean? 

Handle that poor stuff—not we. 


Cry some: 
We'd weave a better, being free, 
with our hands! 
Colours we’d make— 

You would?—Yes! Ours would be 
bright with garish stripes to break 
and slash all dull monotony. 
There, are none— 

handle it—not we. 


Others then: 
This, your tapestry? 
We see no events. Nowhere record 
of our deeds. Where the knights 
in action, the hunt, the chase, the sword, 
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the kill? The valiant one who fights 
we see not. What Fame assured 
is not there— 

handle this—not we. 


Free my hands, I said, unbind, 
loose me them, for I would touch. 
Something there is to see, or such 
at least to seek and hope to find. 


Ah— 
Heavy the weave it’s true enough; 
yet, quality—and in a certain light 
a sheen peculiar to it; rough... 
but careful fingers may delight 
in handling. 
And look! After all do you see 
from here a pattern? Now slight 
the colour, then drawn surely, 
and fresco-pale that has been bright. 


And here! 
Ah, this it was I sought— 
or do you and I imagine only? 
No, look! Trace it here; it is! 
Do you feel the same? 
Running down the year 
a thin bright scarlet thread enwrought 
of living corded flame 
from that day unto this. 


HARVEY VIVIAN 

















A SONG OF GIFTS 


The poor poet makes excuse to his lady 
EN give their mistresses, But no need in my purse is 
To deck their bodies fair, Of coin to buy fine 

Jewels and toys of price, Pearl of the deep sea, 
Costliest in device, Sard or chalcedony; 

Far and rare, Mistress mine, 
Seeing bracelets and necklaces Dearer to you my verses 
Make their Paradise. Than gems or gold can be. 
These are men the Fates For unbought and unsold 
Have ordained to be rich; Must be the only art 
It is praise enough for them Your free love to lure: 
To give of every gem And he who has learnt to endure 

Out of which From his own heart 
Are builded the twelve gates Beats fine the red gold, 
Of new Jerusalem. Tried in fire and pure. 


ARUNDELL ESDAILE 


JANUARY OAK 


INTER-stark in the winds, spreading 
tendrils of branch and twig 
Trace a glimmering ice-blue sky where the 
shrill gulls ride 
High over frost-dappled fields—every sinuous 
bough 
Flowing free of the sun-fretted green of high 
summer’s pride. 


Let my eyes strip the flickering leaves from each 
casual day 

Of light talk, passing moods without fruit, till 
unblurred they may see 

To the naked, unchanging shape of the heart of 
things 

Patterned flawless and grave as the oak’s 
ancient symmetry. 

MARGARET WILLY 


TO EACH HIS VISION 


EAVEN will be different, each man’s pie 
distinct in the sky mansions; for God’s 
miracle 
numbers hair, head and heart of man, 
yes, and soul too. This man’s heart is all 
on a rod by a daylong stream waiting for 
the bold biting perch; whom another derides, 
but him the wood in grain whispers secrets, 
ankle-deep in shavings and resinous scent; 
for you, this diminished seventh or noble strings 
striding allegro, transport beyond time; 
for me, the train’s blue strength—its mane 
of white smoke rippling in the wind, or tossed 
back by its hurricane haste, trampling the 
counties 
between tea and dinner with rattle and roar of 
wheels. 
So each smiles at other, but to each his vision. 
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Friendship is with whom we share self 

with no apology to blind eyes; with whom 

the Scawfell landscape means more than massed 

serrif, gouged dales in piled granite 

shadowing deep-down and windless lakes; 

with whom this cadence is no formal close, 

this dead shepherd’s saw mightier than all. 

But the vast is untold, heartfast in life; 

nor work nor friend nor wife is this, who marshal 

our way, without whom the key to life’s door 

rusts in our hands. For always to man or child 

at morning, in mid-street glare, or fire-lit dusk, 

comes the sudden moment that brushes the mist 

from the dim mountain, as to travellers who 
look not 

to see the snow-bright Alps that hang in 
wonder, 

far leagues beyond the Lombard plain. 











TO EACH HIS VISION 


Soon the cloud drifts; echoes hardly 

reach the threshold of pain; behind our back 

the door opens; the daemon touches 

our shoulder, but before eyes can focus, 

the mist spoils all, the horse and rider 

pass unseen, the bit jingling behind 

the grey stifling curtain. There’s no fanning 

the fading coals, no gathering the unseen 
rose, 

though each strives to fix the moment, 

clumsy with words, or paint smeared on pallet, 

each smouldering with discontent for heaven. 

These are the grapes of Tantalus, the living 
drops 

splashed on dry lips, all that soul’s reach 

cannot command; but this will be heaven. 


When all are dead, the earth pushed aside 

in space like the bare stadium after 

the short day’s play, the gates are shut 

on those whom selfhood prisoned, who threw 
away 

the keys of heaven, who wake at last to know 

their dreams air, themselves their own hell. 

To all who, sacrificing earthbound self, 

lived His praise in thought, deed or prayer, 

priest, ploughman in field or crazed poet, 

God gives the white stone, His secret 

and theirs to sing each his vision of Truth, 

all mysteries clear, the last stubborn 

questionings answered in this brave heaven; 

as many souls are voices, selfless, distinct, 

bound by God’s glory in the harmony of love. 


ROBIN ATTHILL 


PRAYER FOR AN IMMORTAL LINE 


OW passes basic meta! from my brain, 
Slow-melting through the deep-banked 
fires of thought 
For spark-flung forging into lengths of chain, 
Each link with hammer, sweat and fervour 
wrought, 
Each link then filed with patient, craftsman care 
Until the crude and laboured edges show | 


The humble metal’s native greyness bare, 
Then polished grimly to a sullen glow. 

Yet, while I work, I know these chains must snap 
Beneath the tug of time, and, rusted red, 

Will pass, rejected, to the age’s scrap, 

But yet I pray that, when my name is dead, 
One age-proof link will still reflect the light, 
Its temper fix the smith’s endeavour bright. 


JOHN ARLOTT 


PLOUGHING THE FALLOW 


RASS-BEARDED field, idle, sun-drowsy, 
The red sorrel rusts ragged pride 
Of your wild weed-banners flaunted, 
But know, 
Ploughman has pondered you, season-through, 
Nor grudged your brief respite from toil— 
Why fear him so, struggle, resist? 


For the pang of proud earth, gashed grim red 
—Pain of the ploughshare— 
Ploughman can gauge. 


Ah! but the coulter cuts clean, surgeon-sure, 

And furrow straight follows on ploughshare’s 
pain. 

Harrow’s fingers groom sleek 

The clay clodded, fresh-furled. 


Now broken, subdued, 

Lies my field, 

Resistless, no, eager 

For grain—bread of life— 

Oh! my field. = J. MASLEN SCRUSE 


THE LOVELY ONES 


O strange are they, the lovely ones, 
Of a rare field the flowers; 
They break and blossom inconsequently, 
Children are they of other suns 
And other dews than ours. 
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THE LOVELY ONES 


Theirs is the savour of the word, 
Upon their lips the grace 

Which falls in the wilderness suddenly 
Like the call of a singing-bird 

In a lonely, silent place. 


At peace with wonder is the gaze 

Of their assuréd sight 

Like the flame of a candle steadfastly 
Burning beyond our days and days 
With visionary light. 


Their hair in drifts of blossom swirl’d 

Is from their temples blown 

As they lean to the wind so urgently, 
The wind which blows beyond the world 
And world-ways petal-strown. 


The eager lips, the ruffling hair, 

The listening ears, their eyes, 

As they lean to the wind, and poignantly 
Born are they of a field more rare, 

Of other dews and skies. 


HUBERT RILEY 


BEYOND 


UNK in the wooded twilight of the glen 
The river holds rich plumage of the sky 
Illuming its pale glass—Listen! Aloft, 
Deepening the settled silence, one by one 
The beat of wings—white seagulls westward set 


For their familiar world—onward they pass, 

Till, melting into solitudes of light, 

Far, far beyond these stricken earthy bounds, 

They to my fancy seem blest spirits, homing free 

To where uprise the springs of their felicity. 
GEORGE COOKSON 


SIR ARTHUR QUILLER-COUCH: AN APPRECIATION 
By HERMANN PESCHMANN 


HIS summer a familiar figure has been 

absent from the narrow streets and quayside 
of the little port of Fowey. For ‘Q’ is dead: the 
Mayor of “Troy Town’ has gone to his rest. 
On 12 May Cornwall lost a most devoted son, 
and Cambridge a Professor of English Litera- 
ture she will not lightly replace: he had filled 
the Edward VII Chair with distinction since 
those almost legendary days of Verrall in 1912. 
Only a few months earlier the Everyman 
Library had paid tribute to the blend of sound 
scholarship and rich humanity in his Cam- 
bridge work by adding to its shelves a volume 
of his lectures; and at the time of his death, at 
the request of the Cambridge University Press, 
and ‘very much against the grain’, as he con- 
fessed, he was engaged in writing his Memoirs. 
Yet it is not in the restricted, if significant, 
academic field that ‘Q’ primarily made his 
reputation—though only Professor Dover Wil- 
son, perhaps, can really tell us of the pains- 
taking study and care ‘Q’ brought, over twenty 
years, to their joint editorship of play after 
play in ‘The New Cambridge Shakespeare’ 


series. But the world at large knows him 
chiefly as the writer of those delightful and 
unpretentious Stevensonian novels like Dead 
Man’s Rock, hilarious pen-portraits of his native 
Fowey like The Astonishing History of Troy Town, 
and sketches and stories of his home county 
that have made him as surely the father of 
modern Cornish ‘regionalism’ as Hardy is of 
that of ‘Wessex’. 

His kindly good humour, his wise and gene- 
rous sympathy entered into everything he did— 
whether it was the encouraging of some obscure 
literary talent, the staging of open-air Shake- 
speare in some remote Cornish village, or his 
daily intercourse with the seafaring folk of 
Fowey where he was both Harbourmaster and 
Mayor. He knew and talked to everyone in the 
little town, entered into all its activities, and 
was universally beloved. And it is just that 
breadth of vision, that catholicity of interest, 
that makes others of us mourn one of the 
soundest critics of his time. 

I am not primarily referring to The Oxford 
Book of English Verse, by common consent the 








greatest major anthology in our tongue; nor 
to the infinitely harder task (compare the 
failures!) so excellently accomplished in The 
Oxford Book of English Prose, but to those suc- 
cessive little green volumes that came to us 
from the Cambridge Press—the ‘cheap editions’ 
of The Art of Writing, The Art of Reading, Shake- 
speare’s Workmanship, the three series of Studies in 
Literature, and similar works which have given 
to a wider world than is usually privileged to 
share such things the cream of his Cambridge 
and other lectures over the last thirty years. 
The thing which distinguishes the critical work 
of Quiller-Couch is neither a deep originality 
nor an aptitude to avail himself of the latest 
discoveries of psychological research: his 
Shakespeare’s Workmanship, for example, con- 
tains few of Bradley’s brilliant psychological 
guesses about the plays—brilliant because we 
feel them to be intuitively right—but he is a 
safer guide in that world for which Shakespeare 
primarily wrote: the theatre. His criticism is 
rather the result of a selective sensitivity applied 
to his wide range of reading: there seems no 
age except the Anglo-Saxon, and to a lesser 
degree the eighteenth century, in which he is 
not readily at home. The catholicity within 
his circumscribed selection is astonishing; the 
fewness of his prejudices remarkable. In an 
age when literary criticism has avoided the 
danger of theological bias only to present its 
credentials in the psychologist’s—and even the 
pathologist’s—consulting room, ‘Q’ kept to the 
high road of the main English tradition, dared 
to defend objective canons and touchstones of 
judgement, and, amid Romantic vacillations, 
reaffirmed the Classical standards both in 
technique and life-values. This made him, 
perhaps, naturally antipathetic, and an unsure 
guide, to the productions of the inter-war 
‘modernists’, deeply steeped in the politics of 
Karl Marx, the philosophy of Bergson, and the 
psychology of Freud. But he made no preten- 
sions to judge the literature of that period any 
more than that of pre-Chaucerian England; 
and within his self-imposed limits his taste is 
wellnigh impeccable. Judging as he did on 
sound Classical principles there was yet one 
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great Romantic quality that he brought to the 
literature he assessed—and that was the ‘gusto’ 
of a Hazlitt. He had that great gift of taking 
us into the heart of any work he had enjoyed 
and making us see it with his eyes and share his 
enthusiasm for it; and it did not matter whether 
it was an acknowledged masterpiece such as 
Anthony and Cleopatra or The Canterbury Tales, or 
the work of an obscure Welsh clergyman of the 
seventeenth century like Thomas Traherne, 
or the Journals of Dorothy Wordsworth. His 
Shakespearian criticism bears the hall-mark of 
sound common sense born of wrestling with the 
plays in the theatre; but that does not prevent 
an occasional lyrical outburst—as on The 
Tempest—which even Coleridge can scarcely 
excel. His object is never to comprehend but to 
apprehend the essence of great literature; never 
to anatomize the masterpiece in the pages of a 
text-book but—perhaps the highest excellence 
in a critic—to whet the enthusiasm of hearer 
or reader and then send them direct to the work 
itself. 

Yet because he was also ‘a maker’—a lyric 
poet, short-story writer, and novelist—he never 
allowed enthusiasm to gloss over defects. 
Master of a clear, simple style himself, he never 
ceased to emphasize the value in writing of 
accuracy, simplicity, and concreteness; or to 
condemn muddled thinking, arguments based 
on false premisses, and resultant slipshod ex- 
pression. But even his linguistic criticism is lit 
with that quality which irradiates all his work: 
an unfailing sense of humour—see his ‘Inter- 
lude on Jargon’ in The Art of Writing—a humour 
kindly, tolerant, but saved by a touch of 
Classical wit from ever becoming avuncular. 

With this must be linked the one doctrine he 
preached as a critic in and out of season: the 
essential identification of literature with life. 
Literature was for ‘Q’ never a separate thing 
but an integral part of daily existence; and it 
is this that made for the soundness and healthy 
vigour of his criticism, free from preciosity and 
academic cant: the Art of Reading and the 
Art of Writing were to him only segments— 
essential segments, but nevertheless only seg- 
ments—of the one great art—the Art of Life. 
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DRAMATIC NOTES 
CLASSICS IN WAR-TIME 


IRUE it is that during the disturbed but 
splendid summer of this great year our 
English theatre has given us no new plays of 
surpassing value. We could not, after all, 
expect them. The minds of those of our 
potential dramatists who are not actually 
serving with the Forces are, quite naturally, 
too distracted by other things to write really 
good plays—and those are the only ones we 
want. The happenings of war are so swift that 
the exacting art of creation simply cannot keep 
pace with them. One dramatist friend of mine, 
who wrote a play about life under German rule 
in an occupied country, was living for months 
in a parlous condition. He was hoping on the 
one side that the war would be over soon, and 
recognizing on the other that in this case the 
need for his play would be much diminished. 
Now that the country in question has been 
liberated, he has given up all worry about his 
play, and is just rejoicing with the rest of us. 
From this bewildering spate of experiences 
emerges, none the less, one unassailable fact. 
Whether the plays be old or new, the war-time 
public have shown a growing desire not for 
mere rubbish but for classics—past, present, 
and to come. It says much for the whole tone 
of our London theatres, for instance, that 
during the early days of the flying-bomb scare, 
the plays which were able to brave those trying 
conditions were not the spectacular revues and 
musical shows, but Shakespearian revivals, 
clever comedies like Lonsdale’s Last of Mrs. 
Cheyney, Terence Rattigan’s While the Sun 
Shines, Priestley’s How Are They At Home? and 
Noel Coward’s unquenchable Blithe Spirit; 
thrillers like Arsenic and Old Lace and This was a 
Woman, and intimate revues like Sweeter and 
Lower—all of which appeal more or less to 
the intelligence. Through all troubles, serious 
ballet and opera played to full houses. At the 
Arts the revival of John Drinkwater’s charming 
country comedy Bird in Hand proved so success- 
ful that it was put on for a run at the St. 
Martin’s, while its place was taken at the Arts 
by Clifford Bax’s version of Goldoni’s La 
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Locandiera under the title of Mine Hostess. A 
bomb-time revival at the Intimate was Shaw’s 
Candida. At the Gateway it was pleasant to 
find H. F. Maltby’s tough-fisted satire on a 
Lancashire family, The Rotters—an English 
comedy, if ever there was one!—put on, though 
a new play from this virile and vigorous 
author has had difficulties. The opening of the 
New with Peer Gynt as the first fruits of the Old 
Vic Repertory and John. Gielgud’s similar 
venture at the neighbouring Haymarket—both 
under C.E.M.A.’s auspices—show that the 
growth of a new, keen, serious public for 
classic drama, in the West End as elsewhere, 
has been finding its war-time culmination 
during this victorious year. 

All these things go to show that, whatever 
some people may like to say or imagine about 
a supposed decline of the living drama, there 
is an abundance of genuine and eager life in 
our theatres—especially the little ones. The 
audience is ready; the new plays are all that is 
being waited for, and they will come in due 
course, when our potential dramatists have a 
modicum of leisure. So far as the provinces 
are concerned, it is a cheering fact that there 
are now nearly 160 repertory theatres scattered 
throughout the country. They are distributed 
very much at random—it depends chiefly on 
personal ability and enthusiasm. Many big 
towns, like Sunderland and Cardiff, have none, 
while little places like Amersham are thriving 
and fruitful centres. But the great need of all 
these repertory theatres—putting out of count, 
for the time being, the possibility of a regular 
supply of brilliant new material—is a sound 
store of well authenticated and tried classics. 
This is particularly so with the present younger 
generation of producers, who naturally have 
no profound knowledge of the past. For the 
most part they have to make their choice, as 
things are, at haphazard or according to 
fashion. Just at the moment there is, of course, 
a rush for Shaw, who has lived to find himself 
the most popular classic, next to Shakespeare, 
of this or any other time. Then comes Oscar 








Wilde, whose Ideal Husband did so well at the 
Westminster—although no one pretends that 
it is nearly so good a play as The Importance 
of Being Earnest. The trouble with Wilde is 
that apart from that masterpiece of satiric 
farce, his output was so pathetically small. 
4A Woman of No Importance is, like An Ideal 
Husband, just a bedizened melodrama, and 
Lady Windermere’s Fan little more than an 
adroit exercise in artifice. Maugham has 
been restored to popularity; but his Land of 
Promise is, I find, unknown even to most of 
those Canadians in whose praise it was written. 
Carton, too, deserves much more attention. 
His Lord and Lady Algy would, I am sure, prove 
worth revival—even if we have no Miss Comp- 
ton or Charles Hawtrey for the title-parts. 
Marshall’s comedies, His Excellency the Governor 
and The Duke of Killiecrankie, have been curiously 
neglected. Jones and Pinero seem to have 
fallen out of date altogether, though one 
notices the Old Vic have revived The Second 
Mrs. Tanqueray at Liverpool. Sweet Lavender, 
Mid-Channel, His House in Order, and The Gay 
Lord Quex I should certainly regard as classics 
—each in its different kind—well deserving re- 
vival by any company who could present them 
without guying. As for Jones, if I heard of a 
revival of The Liars or Mrs. Dane’s Defence 1 
should certainly go to see it, not merely for old 
sake’s sake but because I remember them as 
good plays. 

One could go farther back and, as I have 
shown in previous articles, fare a good deal 
worse in the matter of neglected values. Much 
is due to sheer ignorance. I was astonished to 
find, for instance, only the other day, that one 
of the guiding spirits of C.E.M.A.—it would 
be cruel to say which—had never heard of 
Macklin’s Man o° the World, with its grand 
study of ‘guid Scots’ in Sir Pertinax McSyco- 
phant. In these circumstances nothing could 
well be more pathetic than the official list of 
English and other classics issued by the Board 
of Customs and Excise as being plays which 
could be regarded as ‘educational’ and there- 
fore freed from tax when produced by a non- 
profit-making organization. The list has been 
prepared, presumably, by the Advisory Com- 
mittee which the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
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appointed in October 1943. This committee 
consists of Sir Ernest Pooley, clerk to the 
Drapers’ Company, Sir Gerald Canny, the 
recently appointed Matches Controller, and 
Dr. T. H. W. Armstrong, organist at Christ 
Church Cathedral, Oxford. Whatever their 
credentials, these gentlemen have been en- 
trusted with a task vital to the future of English 
drama. They might have provided our stage 
with exactly what is needed—a carefully 
thought-out and fully informed basis for the 
building up of a true national repertory. As it 
is, one can only be astonished at the ridiculous, 
slovenly, and sometimes grossly inaccurate 
medley of random and ill-considered judge- 
ments which has been evolved. In publishing 
it the Theatrical Managers’ Journal expressed a 
justified opinion that it looks like the work of 
‘Three Blind Mice’. Certainly its compilers 
deserve whatever reproof is appropriate to sheer 
inefficiency. By way of example, Charley’s Aunt 
has pride of place as an ‘educational classic’ 
but not The Private Secretary, which is every bit 
as informative, or Our Boys, which at least 
conveys where ‘inferior Dosset’ comes from and 
is a faithful reflex of its period, or The Farmer’s 
Wife, who should have had better treatment 
from the ‘Three Blind Mice’. All Shakespeare’s 
plays are passed and seventeen of Shaw’s, not 
including, for some mysterious reason, Saint Joan 
and The Applecart. Emlyn Williams’s Night 
Must Fall has been chosen, but not A Murder 
Has Been Arranged. By a simply unpardonable 
blunder, in refusing They Walk Alone the judges 
credit this to Mr. Williams, while the real 
author is known to all who take the trouble to 
read a programme or a title-page as Mr. Max 
Catto. Barrie’s Dear Brutus is regarded as 
‘educational’, but not A Kiss for Cinderella, 
Eugene O’Neill’s Desire Under the Elms, but not 
Anna Christie, Mr. A. A. Milne’s Mr. Pim Passes 
By, but not Michael and Mary. Youth at the Helm 
and Children in Uniform, but not The Rising 
Generation or Accent on Youth. Among the 
honoured masterpieces are The Banbury Nose— 
which had not at that time been even produced 
in London—Britannia of Billingsgate, Buster, 
Cousin Kate, Elizabeth Refuses, Fat King Melon, 
The Good Young Man, and Home from Home. 
Among the plays which are not considered 
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worthy to be classed with these are The Man 
With a Load of Mischief, Marigold, Whiteoaks, 
The Wind and the Rain, and Yellow Sands. The 
suggestion that John Drinkwater wrote a play 
called May Stuart may be due to carelessness 
on the part of the printer, especially as this is 
only one among the countless ‘howlers’ which 
bespangle the titles of the 238 plays in favour 
and the 216 on the black list. 

What is to be done about it? The question 
is a difficult one to answer. Roughly, official- 
dom has no need to pay attention to anyone 
outside Parliament—and Parliament is quite 
busy enough over other things just now. At the 
same time, the matter is one of considerable 
artistic urgency, as the repertory theatres I 
have mentioned all over the country are 
genuinely anxious for something like authorita- 


tive guidance, and many of them simply cannot 
afford to produce a taxed play. What is to be 
said of a Government department which offers 
them Charley’s Aunt or Fat King Melon free, as 
being ‘educational’, but makes it practically 
impossible for them to present beautiful plays, 
obviously destined to be classics, like The Man 
With a Load of Mischief, Marigold, and The Wind 
and the Rain? ‘The only thing, it seems, is for a 
list of classics to be prepared by people who 
really do know something about it, and for 
this to be presented to the department con- 
cerned. When the matter is refused considera- 
tion, as it probably would be, then would come 
the time to get my friend A. P. Herbert, or 
some other courageous Member of Parliament, 
to frame a protest in the only effective way. 


S. R. LITTLEWOOD 
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Horace Walpole, Gardenist, An Edition of Walpole’s 
‘The History of the Modern Taste in Gardening’ 
with an Estimate of Walpole’s Contribution to 
Landscape Architecture. By IsABEL WAKELIN 
Ursan Cnase. Princeton University Press 
for University of Cincinnati. $3.50. 
Horace Walpole reflects, perhaps more than 

any other single person, the interests and acti- 

vities of the man of taste, the virtuoso of the 
middle years of the eighteenth century. He was 
interested in literature and art, in landscape 
gardening and domestic architecture, and at 

Strawberry Hill put many of his ideas into 

execution. Mrs. Chase’s new edition of Wal- 

pole’s The History of the Modern Taste in 

Gardening is delightful to handle, delightful to 

look at, and delightful to read. 

‘Horace Walpole’, she writes, ’is fully repre- 
sentative of the eighteenth century man of 
taste. With a mind brilliant rather than pro- 
found, observing rather than original, he pro- 
vides an interesting medium through which to 
study the changing tendencies of the middle 
half of the century in the related arts of paint- 
ing, architecture, and gardening. Not only 
was he concerned with many of the gentlemanly 
interests of the period, but he was in a social 
position to spread his ideas effectively. Fortu- 


nate enough to be made financially independent 
at an early age by sinecures and later by a 
legacy, Walpole may well stand to-day as an 
example of one who made a wise and interesting 
use of leisure. Dividing his energies among 
several fields, he achieved considerable recog- 
nition in each. For besides gaining fame as 
letter-writer, political observer, and minor 
poet, he has done work of real value in the 
history of English painting, architecture and 
gardening.’ 

Mrs. Chase maintains that while much has 
already been written to give him his due value 
in most directions, as historian of English 
painters, as exponent of gothicism in architec- 
ture, as originator of ‘the tale of terror and 
wonder’, little ‘has been done to evaluate 
his connection with the changes in gardening 
from the formal to the naturalistic style which 
came as an early manifestation of the so-called 
Romantic Movement in literature and art. 
While he modestly designated himself as a mere 
historian, it has not yet been noted that he was 
both a theorist and a practical experimenter in 
the field of gardening.’ 

The volume contains ‘a definitive text, based 
on that of 1782’ of The History of the Modern 
Taste in Gardening, together with some forty 
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pages of explanatory notes. These are perhaps 
too detailed, for the book is likely to be read 
by those people who have some knowledge of 
literature, eighteenth-century and other, and 
for them extensive quotation of references 
would seem to be unnecessary. The author 
adds an estimate of Walpole’s contribution to 
landscape architecture and analyses the back- 
ground of Walpole’s ideas on landscape design 
and his ideas on gardening. The whole is 
illustrated by ten reproductions of water-colour 
drawings—not, alas! in colour—either of 
Strawberry Hill or of views seen from it. 

The scholarly handling of the subject, the 
author’s clear setting-forth of the relationship 
between gardening in ‘the modern manner’, 
painting, and poetry, in this most fascinating 
period of literary history, and her real under- 
standing of the trends of thought in the time 
which saw the rise and growth of a love of the 
romantic in England make this book a valuable 
one. MARJORIE WILLIAMS 


The Letters of Llewelyn Powys. Selected and 
edited by Lours WiLkinson, with an Intro- 
duction by Atyse Grecory. Pp. 301. 
John Lane. ais. net. 

As a letter writer Llewelyn Powys appears 
to me to reach the first rank. His letters, 
written in unstudied style, are marked by vivid 
phrasing, keen observation, and often piercing 
vision. They abound with vitality and with 
interest in life, especially the life of nature. 

The first letter printed was written when he 
was at school ; the last a few days before his death 
in 1939, aged 55. From 25 he was afflicted 
with tuberculosis. This disease seems to have 
intensified his sensitiveness to beauty and gusto 
in living, as it so often does: one remembers 
Keats, Stevenson, Marie Bashkirtseff, D. H. 
Lawrence. Even during serious attacks, when 
he was confined to bed, his vitality and cheer- 
fulness never flag. 

Many of the letters are to his brothers and 
sisters. Obviously this large and literary family 
are united to an exceptional degree by affec- 
tion and interest in one another. Thus to a 
sister, when he was 35 years old, he wrote: 
‘Gertrude, my darling Gertrude . . . remember 
my love goes to you who are the loveliest and 
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noblest woman I know. I do love you always’ 
—a remarkable tribute, even though he had 
not then yet met his future wife. For his eldest 
brother, John Cowper Powys, he had deep 
affection and admiration, though in no blind 
spirit of idolatry: he did not hesitate to stand 
up to him with blunt criticism of faults he 
found in his writing. 

His literary criticism is arresting and often 
boldly iconoclastic. His opinions of what he 
regards as mawkishly repellent in parts of 
Tennyson’s Maud, and—in spite of Dante’s 
style: ‘like a sword bare of rust’—the ‘viciously 
ardent, cruel’ spirit he sees in the Inferno, will 
shock some minds. 

The most attractive parts of the letters are 
simple descriptions of scenes in nature: of fields 
and the sea, trees and flowers, birds and beasts. 
From Weymouth in 1919, after his return from 


Africa, he writes: ‘My life is at present well | 


arranged. I spend lovely long days in my 
shelter. I can see many things: a large stubble 
away to St. Albans Head on one side and 
Portland on the other; plovers and flocks of 
finches—I think gold finches—flit and dance 
over the yellow stalks, and seagulls go to and 
fro over my head; before I light my lantern an 
owl calls to me from the ruined house behind. 
At night I hear the wind in the reeds of Lod- 
moor as I walk back to supper, and I often see 
on the beach the bended backs of fishermen in 
the early morning. I like to look at their nets 
stretched out, and by their side little coils of 
rope.’ One might apply to him the lines that 
Hardy wrote as an epitaph on himself in 
Afterwards: 


When the Present has latched its postern be- 
hind my tremulous stay, 
And the May month flaps its glad green 
leaves like wings, 
Delicate-filmed as new-spun silk, will the neigh- 
bours say, 
‘He was a man who used to notice such 
things’? 


The Introduction by his widow, Alyse 
Gregory, editor at one time of The Dial, and 
author of an interesting volume of essays, 
Wheels on Gravel, is a fresh, delightful. and notice- 
able piece of work. V. H. COLLINS 
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The Statistical Study of Literary Vocabulary. By 
G. Upny Yutr. Cambridge. 255. 
Reading this book, ‘the average non-mathe- 

matical student of literature’ will feel like that 

reader of 1840 who understood the first and 
last lines of Sordello, with the further reduction 
that he will only understand the first of Mr. 

Yule’s (whose first chapter is entitled ‘Intro- 

ductory, Personal and Apologetic’), since the 

last line, unlike that of Sordello, is based on what 
goes before. Mr. Yule has no vision of a crowd 
of readers : the phrase above in inverted commas 
comes from the open-eyed sentence at the end 
of Chapter I: “The average non-mathematical 
student of literature will, I am afraid, find 
much of this work very difficult.’ That is on 

p. 8. Four pages later we are already deep 

among the barbed-wire entanglements: things 

like 

attagt ... tan _ S(x*) 

N 3. ae 


The present review is therefore not a review so 
much as a notice of appearance of a book the 
existence of which literary students should 
know of. The bearing of the book on textual 
and stylistic matters is as obvious as its interest 
for statisticians. 

The book grew out of the desire of a statis- 
tician to know whether or not the number of 
times the author of the Jmitatio Christi used the 
different nouns constituting the vocabulary dis- 
played in that work was any guide to discover- 
ing whether that author were also the author of 
the works certifiably by Thomas 4 Kempis, or 
of those certifiably by Gerson, the candidate 
favoured in some quarters as the more likely 
author of the Jmitatio (Mr. Yule limited him- 
self to nouns since they provided quite enough 
to go on with, and promised to be ‘most signifi- 
cant and characteristic’). His inquiry necessi- 
tated checks independen: of the principal one, 
and some works of Bunyan and Macaulay were 
selected for treatment on the same lines. The 
sort of thing which resulted is best commended 
to the common reader by a quotation: 

. .. when the first card drawers for the Bun- 

yan data and for the Macaulay data hap- 

pened one day to be standing open together, 
it leapt to the eye that while in Macaulay 
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nouns beginning with A were much more 
numerous than those beginning with B, in 
Bunyan matters were exactly reversed, nouns 
beginning with B being by far the more 
numerous. Other more or less conspicuous 
differences between the alphabetical distri- 
butions were then noticed, and this led finally 
to a long investigation . . . including an 
analysis of the respective vocabularies into 
words of Old English-Teutonic and of 
Latin—Romance origin. The difference be- 
tween the two alphabetical distributions is 
mainly due to the much larger proportion of 
Latin—Romance nouns in Macaulay. 
Or by the tables of Bunyan words which form 
the appendixes: e.g., it is surely a help to critics 
of a certain kind to know that in the sample 
chosen from Mr. Badman the words in descend- 
ing order of numerosity run: man, God, sin, 
thing, time, heart, life, master, judgment, way and 
death, child, wife, word; and so on, man occurring 
206 times and word 34 times. But the literary 
student must be careful how he uses Mr. Yule’s 
tables, as a reading of the section called 
Exordium on Sampling most interestingly shows. 
GEOFFREY TILLOTSON 


Shakespearian Comedy, and Other Studies. By 
GrorcE Gorpon. Oxford University Press. 
7s. 6d. net. 

What is Comedy? Satisfying definitions are 
elusive, as the late Professor Gordon shows in 
the first of these twelve penetrating and mature 
studies. From Aristotle to Bradley the form 
was neglected whilst criticism busied itself with 
Tragedy; now, in the pendulum-swing of the 
past fifty years, many critics have been occu- 
pied with Comedy—but mainly with Mere- 
dith’s and Bergson’s theories of it as a social 
corrective. The robust and kindly laughter of 
the heart—all that Falstaff means—has been 
sacrificed to teaching the world what ails it: 
mirth has aimed, not at ribs or armpits, but at 
our heads. Sir Toby provides Shakespeare’s 
answer to our earnest students of reality: ‘I am 
sure care’s an enemy to life’; and it is indeed in 
this ‘mood of delighted and irresponsible sur- 
render to the motley’ that we taste the richest 
cakes, the ripest-flavoured ale, of comedy. Here 
protests against improbable coincidences, time- 








worn conventions, and all the Elizabethan 
dramatist’s stock-in-trade, are mere cavils; the 
world of play—and especially one as instinct 
with poetry and laughter as this—is larger than 
life, and thus entitled to a greater share of our 
credulity. Clearly more of the imagination by 
which romance lives, and less passion for 
actuality, is needed; as also in the case of those 
who try to locate Prospero’s island in the 
Mediterranean or the Atlantic. ‘If the island 
does not convince us that it lies precisely no- 
where’, the ideal impression Shakespeare strove 
to create has failed. 

Shakespeare’s clowns, and those gay, re- 
sourceful, and witty women who reign over his 
‘world of delicious make-believe’, are both 
subjects for discussion. The lecture which out- 
lines the origins of clowning, rather than re- 
veals the full and various character of the 
Shakespearian Fool, is rather disappointing; 
but on the heroines Professor Gordon is most 
stimulating. Here we are brought to realize 
the ingenuity of Shakespeare’s device for em- 
phasizing the clear-headed independence of his 
Violas and Rosalinds—by providing mothers 
for so few of them; and our attention is drawn 
to the sad fate of the clinging, sentimental 
woman such as Julia in Two Gentlemen of Verona, 
or Mariana in Measure for Measure—a type 
which, Professor Gordon infers, Shakespeare 
liked least. Few women so far have dissected 
the psychology of their own sex in Shake- 
speare. Inviting feminine illumination of the 
plays in general, Professor Gordon warns the 
woman critic against invading the ‘smoking- 
room of Shakespeare’s drama’—the world of 
Falstaff, whose essentially masculine and 
Rabelaisian ribaldry he believes them incap- 
able either of understanding or appreciating: 
a view which one at least would like to contest 
with spirit! 

Popular pigeonholing of Shakespeare’s life 
and work into four neat compartments comes 
in for some caustic shafts; Professor Gordon 
is least grateful for that ‘picture of amiable 
senility to which, we are told, we owe The 
Tempest’. The enchantment and subtle crafts- 
manship of this latter play, the primitive world 
of Lear, and the “Tragedy of the Handkerchief’ 
(it was a refreshingly original idea to illustrate 
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two alternative courses which Desdemona 
might have taken from Massinger’s Emperor of 
the East and Maupassant’s story La Ficelle !), 
engage the author’s wit and scholarship in three 
more rewarding papers; and there is a long 
study of Shakespeare’s exuberant use of lan- 
guage which should interest all readers of 
English. In all these Professor Gordon shows 
that profound insight, that ripe and kindly 
wisdom, which fit him so well to write about 
Shakespeare. We are not surprised that he, 
with Bradley, should find the key to Shake- 
speare’s daily habit of mind, not in Hamlet, but 
in that ‘incomparable rainbow mixture of Old 
England and Utopia’ which is the world of the 
Comedies. MARGARET WILLY 


The Loom of Language: A Guide to Foreign Lan- 
guages for the Home Student. By FREDERICK 
Bopmer. Edited and arranged by LANCELOT 
Hoosen. (Primers for the Age of Plenty, 
No. 3.) George Allen & Unwin Ltd. 


Pp. 669. 155. 

The Gift of Tongues. By MARGARET SCHLAUCH, 
Professor of English, New York University. 
George Allen & Unwin Ltd. Pp. 342. 
12s. 6d. 

Of these two books Dr. Bodmer’s is the more 
ambitious (and also the more pretentious) and 
Professor Schlauch’s the more compact, and, 
perhaps, on the whole, the more readable. 
Both may be described as books about the 
science of language written for the lay reader, 
and they should satisfy a long-felt need, be- 
cause nearly all the up-to-date works on the 
subject hitherto available have been highly 
technical productions designed for specialists. 
The publisher’s blurb of The Loom of Language 
claims that it ‘offers a master-key to elementary 
proficiency in the art of simple self-expression 
for foreign travel’. If any simple-minded adult 
student purchases the book in the hope that a 
study of it will enable him to acquire rapidly 
a working knowledge of French, German, or 
Italian he will be grievously disappointed. If, 
however, he ploughs doggedly through the six 
hundred odd pages of this magnificent and 
gigantic ‘primer’, he will have learnt a great 
deal about the nature and history of the lan- 
guages of the world and will find the knowledge 
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he has acquired very useful for the study of any 
language ancient or modern which he cares 
to undertake. In this sense Dr. Bodmer can 
justly claim to have produced a ‘master-key’. 
Perhaps the readers who will get most out of 
his book are those who already have a nodding 
acquaintance with two or three languages be- 
sides their own. Dr. Bodmer is particularly 
illuminating in his treatment of the history of 
the alphabet and of the problems of compara- 
tive grammar and syntax. He devotes a whole 
section to ‘Language-Planning’; his sketch of 
the various attempts to produce a universal 
artificial language, and his assessment of their 
merits is perhaps the most interesting and 
valuable part of his work. The Loom has two 
obvious weaknesses. One is the sketchy and 
inadequate treatment of the Slavonic languages 
and particularly of Russian, and the other the 
faulty arrangement of the illustrations. These 
are admirable in themselves, but they are so 
arranged that many of them have no relevance 
to the accompanying letterpress. 

Dr. Bodmer deliberately excludes from his 
survey consideration of the aesthetic aspect of 
language. Professor Schlauch, on the other 
hand, very wisely keeps this aspect in view 
throughout her admirable book, and devotes a 
long and valuable chapter to the consideration 
of ‘Language and Poetic Creation’. Her re- 
marks on the use of language by certain modern 
authors such as James Joyce and T. S. Eliot 
provide a stimulating example of the fruitful 
application of linguistic studies to literary criti- 
cism. ‘Sympathetically pursued,’ she writes, 
‘linguistics can be a truly humane study.’ The 
Gift of Tongues is a notable attempt to humanize 
a branch of knowledge which is still commonly 
regarded as arid and forbidding. 

V. DE SOLA PINTO 


VOKS Bulletin 1943. U.S.S.R. Society for 
Cultural Relations with Foreign Countries. 
Moscow. Nos. 1-8. 

VOKS, the Soviet Society for Cultural Rela- 
tions with Foreign Countries, publishes periodic- 
ally a well-printed and illustrated Bulletin 
in English. The English Association acknow- 
ledges receipt of copies of the 1943 issues of 
this lively and excellently written publication. 


Every issue contains sections devoted to the 
War, to Science, and to Literature and Art, as 
well as a Bibliography, while some also include 
interesting articles on the History of Russian 
Culture. The Bulletins are in fact an impres- 
sive record of the rich cultural life of our great 
ally. Some of the essays are of particular 
interest to students of English Literature. A 
short article (in Bulletin No. 3, 1943), ‘Concern- 
ing Shakespeare’ by Boris Pasternak, one of the 
greatest contemporary Russian poets, contains 
some pregnant criticism. He praises Shake- 
speare for his ‘profound and serious art of 
realism’ and for the ethical quality of his works: 
‘When they treat of good and evil, of falsehood 
and truth, there rises up before us a figure in- 
conceivable in an atmosphere of fawning servi- 
lity and obsequiousness.’ Professor Morozov, 
of Moscow University, the eminent Shake- 
spearian scholar, contributes a very interesting 
article to No. 8 on ‘Russian Translations of 
English and American Literature’. From this 
study we learn that recently a first attempt 
has been made to translate the Old English 
alliterative poetry into Russian, and that a 
complete Russian version of Chaucer’s Canter- 
bury Tales has also appeared. High praise is 
given to Pasternak’s versions of Hamlet and 
Romeo and Juliet, and to Samuel Marshak’s of 
Burns’s songs and English popular poems. The 
present reviewer has seen some of Marshak’s 
fine versions and can testify that this praise is 
well deserved. The article also contains an im- 
portant discussion of the theory of translation. 
The ideal is described as ‘a constant endeavour 
towards a creative assimilation of the original’, 
and Marshak is quoted as saying that ‘the art 
of translation has reached the level of por- 
trait painting’. In the translation of verse the 
principle of ‘equilinearism’ is recommended, 
but Morozov is less inclined to advocate ‘the 
practice of adhering to the exact prosody of the 
original’. He rightly stresses the. importance 
of translation as ‘a subject for international 
research and discussion after the war’, and 
expresses the hope (which will be shared by 
many in this country) that the resulting ‘ex- 
change of opinion will benefit the general cause 
of true mutual understanding among freedom- 
loving peoples, in which mutual appreciation 
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of literature created by these peoples is a factor 
of no small importance’. 
V. DE SOLA PINTO 


EMOTION AND INTELLECT 


Death in April and Other Poems. By G. RostREVOR 
Hamitton. Cambridge University Press. 
3s. 6d. 

Western Star. By STEPHEN VINCENT BENET. 
Oxford University Press. 7s. 6d. 

The Merciless Beauty. By Ernest Briccs. The 
Meanjin Press, Brisbane. 

Rhyme, the Rudder. By G. D. Martineau. 
British Authors’ Press. 59. 

The Ivory Tower. By S. R. DoNGERKERY. East 
and West Bookhouse, Baroda. 2s. 

In these precarious days, when so many young 
writers, naturally anxious to leave some record 
of their existence, with a rashness that is ex- 
cusable enough rush their ’prentice pieces into 
print and the reviewer is compelled to swallow 
an indigestible surfeit of what are, apparently, 
first unrevised drafts, it is a relief to be able to 
turn to a new volume in which the mature and 
assured craftsmanship of the author provides 
verse of an undeniable distinction. Spontaneity 
of impulse is an essential virtue of poetry; but, 
unless its effusions are submitted to a severe 
reconsideration, they are liable to be lacking in 
the formal coherence which alone will ensure 
their durability. In the work of Mr. Rostrevor 
Hamilton there is never anything that is slap- 
dash or slipshod : his verse has always the clarity 
and precision which evince the controlled 
mastery of his medium. Yet though, to some 
contemporary anarchists who are scornful of 
what they stigmatize as merely traditional stuff, 
his manner may seem unduly conservative, he 
is by no means averse to technical experiment, 
realizing, as all authentic poets must, that 
experiment is in the true tradition of English 
poetry; and his new volume contains several 
pieces written in a novel and effective stanza 
of his own invention. Occasionally, perhaps, 
his inspiration may seem too exclusively in- 
tellectual; and the best of his poems are un- 
doubtedly those that spring from a purely 
emotional impulse, in which the intellect is 
relegated to its proper function in poetry, that 
of the artistic control of the emotions. Unfor- 


tunately I have only room to quote two verses 
from the title-piece, Death in April, to my mind 
the most moving poem in the book; but they 
illustrate the effectiveness of Mr. Hamilton’s 
own individual measure: 


Last year the snowdrop and the crocus flowered, 
And this year too: 
Last year your loved one felt 
The lengthening days, the illumination spelt 
In white and blue and gold of earth’s renewal. 


This year no more: the one long night of sleeping 
Drew on apace, 
From which the sun can bring, 
His glow no life, his warmth no wakening; 
Nor any difference; nor any season. 


Mr. Stephen Benét’s Western Star contains 
the first part of what its author intended to 
be an epic of the origin and development of 
modern America. His early death in 1943 un- 
fortunately left his ambitious project uncom- 
pleted; but this portion, which deals with the 
settlement of Virginia and New England, gives 
at least a notion of the scope and magnitude of 
his intention. It is a picturesque and racy 
affair endued with a vivid vitality, employing 
at times a cinema-like technique in its presen- 
tation of dramatic incidents. Its real and 
fictional characters are drawn with an engag- 
ing vivacity; and the rapid alternation of 
English and American scenes, together with 
the exploitation of a rich variety of metres, 
prevents the narrative from sinking into the 
stodgy stolidity that so often impedes the flow 
of the epic-writer. It is difficult in a short 
quotation to give an adequate idea of Mr. 
Benét’s quality: but here is a brief excerpt from 
the Prelude which may at least convey a whiff 
of his gusto: 

Americans, what are Americans? 

I went downtown as I had done before. 

I took my girl to town 

To buy a calico gown, 

I traded in my pelts at Offut’s store. 

And then when I came back, the folks were gone, 

Warm ashes on the hearth, but nothing more. 

And, if you ask me just what made them go, 

And what they thought they’d find by going 
there, 
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Why, you can ask the horses, or the Ford, 
Hauling its gipsy children through the mud, 
With the wry klaxon croaking ‘Going on!’ 
And the tame rooster on the running-board. 
But I don’t know—I do not really know. 

I think it must be something in the blood. 
Perhaps it’s only something in the air. 


The Merciless Beauty is a sequence of poems 
written by a young Queenslander while on 
active service. Though all the pieces are of an 
abstract and metaphysical nature, their in- 
spiration is always emotional, and this little 
book is more than promising: it is a work of 
considerable achievement. True, the short 


lines, sometimes consisting of a single word, 


. tend to give a staccato effect which is not 


always congruous with the theme; but, at their 
best, they manage to convey with an irresistible 
impetus their author’s enthusiasm. Mr. Mar- 
tineau in his preface explicitly disclaims any 
pretension to the title of poet: nevertheless, 
Rhyme, the Rudder contains much excellent to- 
pical verse, written, for the most part, in 
Kiplingesque measures. In spite of its accom- 
plishment, Mr. Dongerkery’s The Ivory Tower 
suffers from the defect common to most verse 
written by Indians in English; and thus is little 
more than a pastiche of jaded, ultra-poetical 
clichés. WILFRID GIBSON 


SHORTER NOTICES 


English Literature. By B. ror Evans. Published 
for the British Council by Longmans Green 
& Co. Is. 

The colophon of this excellent shillingsworth 
reads: ‘Written in convoy between England 
and Lagos, September—October 1942.’ (We 
must not take this literally, though it would be 
pleasant to think of Dr. Evans’s taking with him 
on his travels the Cambridge Bibliography and 
Hansard, from both of which he quotes.) So the 
value of the forty lucidly written pages is in the 
lightness with which they deal with the major 
forms and figures of English literature. Readers 
will probably find Dr. Evans at his best in the 
obiter dicta, the labels stuck on certain figures or 
periods as we fly past: e.g. Ben Jonson is called 
‘the great social dramatist of the English stage’ ; 
or there is this on Swift: 

His prose was one of the most effective in the 

English language, seldom rhetorical, never 

obscure, constructed from the simplest ele- 

ments, and yet so clear and firm that it had a 

power beyond eloquence. 

Or this: ‘In some of the literature of the 
twentieth century individualism has degener- 
ated into egoism.’ Dr. Evans seems at his least 
good on Shakespeare, though it is more impor- 
tant to be good on Swift than good on Shake- 
speare. The unusual illustrations (some fac- 
similes of pages from first editions) have been 
excellently chosen. 


Not All the Suns: Poems, 1917-1944. By Nina 
Cust. Nicholson and Watson. 6s. 


At rare intervals during the past twenty years 
lovers of good verse have marked, in the London 
Mercury and elsewhere, lyrics of a peculiar 
poignant quality over the signature Nina Cust: 
they should welcome this slender volume in 
which are garnered those same lyrics and some 
forty others, among them a dozen from 
Dilectissimo, privately printed in 1932. The 
first phrase in the first poem, an airman’s 
epitaph, supplies the title. 

Orthodoxy and heterodoxy exercise a sort of 
architectural thrust and counter-thrust upon 
Mrs. Cust’s always interesting and often 
memory-haunting work. Its substance belongs 
to the older tradition, many of its titles and 
sub-headings come from sources as venerable 
as Dante and Chaucer, the Vedic Upanishads 
and the English herbalists: yet its form reveals 
occasionally the free and even faintly defiant 
technique favoured by modern prosody. Rich 
excess of ornament makes one or two of the 
longer pieces a little difficult, but she is capable 
at times ofa passionate laconicism not unworthy 
of John Donne; and it would be a dull ear 
indeed that failed to detect in A Country Church- 
yard, One Voice, Even as a Leaf, Impatient Passen- 
ger, The Wheel, The Crabbéd Plum, and The 
Chinese Horse the beating of the strong, authen- 


tic pulse of poetry. 
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A Girdle of Song. Edited by Eprrn M. Fry. 
British Authors’ Press, 30-2 Fleet St., E.C.4. 
55. 

An interesting anthology compiled from the 
work of English-speaking poets by one who has 
an eye for poems with a clear strong climax. 
The Literary Way. An English Course for Upper 

Forms. By R. C. Peat. Macmillans. 45. 6d. 

Deals in a sober but respect-winning way 
with the analysis of prose and verse, and with 
the writing of prose. The selection of longish 
extracts is well done, e.g. Saki and Swift are 
represented (though Mr. Peat’s views on Swift’s 
misanthropy have more of Macaulay than 
Swift about them). There is a rather anxious 
and threatening eye kept on exams. The pupils 





SHORTER NOTICES 


should have been given the dates of what they 
are to study. Incidentally and innocently the 
book counters the Norwood Report with: ‘re- 
member that English is probably the most im- 
portant subject in the school curriculum’; and 
more to the same good effect. 


The Olive and the Sword. A Study of England’s 
Shakespeare. By G. Witson Knicut. O.U.P. 
6s. 


Professor Wilson Knight responds to Shake- 
speare as D. H. Lawrence responded to a 
luscious summer landscape, and to the war 
with something of the fine ardour of Mr. 
Churchill. He chooses and connects his 
passages with supreme and winning confidence. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


To the Editor of ‘English’ 
Sir, 

The memory of the late Professor Paul 
Hazard deserves to be honoured by readers of 
English. His knowledge of English literature 
was profound, his lectures on it were illuminat- 
ing; and his kindness to English students in 
Paris was constant and generous. 

A native of one of the most northern Depart- 
ments of France, he seemed in all respects near 
to us. His manner, appearance, and outlook 
were curiously British; and as editor of the 
Revue de Littérature Comparée he gave much space 
to recent English books and English authors. 

War had begun when he achieved the sum- 
mit of every French Jittérateur’s ambition and 
was elected Member of the Academy. His 
friends, as is customary, presented him with 
the sword which is part of an Academician’s 
uniform, and I remember with what difficulty 
Messrs. Coutts forwarded to France my own 
small contribution to it. 

While his obituary on the wireless and in 
The Times of 18 May spoke of his linguistic gifts 
they did not notice that these embraced Spanish 
as well as Italian. When I confessed to him 
that I had never been able to appreciate Don 
Quixote he gave me a copy of his critical study 
of Cervantes; and, turning to it since his death, 
I felt renewed admiration for the erudition 


which he veiled with the height of art. Teu- 
tonic in his scholarly thoroughness, he was 
always Gallican in his light, incisive touch. 

Shall we in course of time read the book on 
Montesquieu and Lessing the proofs of which 
he was correcting when in the third week of 
May 1944 ‘Death’s finger touched him and he 
slept’? ‘He was just 66—too young to die of 
heart-failure’, writes to me a French authoress, 
now lecturer on English language and litera- 
ture in the University of Neuchatel. ‘He was 
my master and my friend. I owe to him the 
whole of my literary culture. Of course life had 
been horrible for him for three years. It is so 
sad he has not seen the end he had gone on 
hoping for.’ 

Thus my correspondent: but some of Paul 
Hazard’s admirers must needs believe that, 
‘with larger, other eyes than ours’, his acute 
and patriotic spirit beholds the liberation of 
France. 

Yours faithfully, 
LAURA M. RAGG 


To the Editor of ‘English’ 
Sir, 

I am sorry to have unintentionally misrepre- 
sented Mr. Ely. I ought to have said, “The tone 
of most of the attacks . .. would, in my opinion, 
only be justified if Basic pretended to be a 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


superior substitute for full English’, The 
following sarcasm of Mr. Ely is an example of 
what was in my mind: ‘Our boys and girls are 
not to be nurtured in the legitimate English of 
their forefathers, but to be drilled in the mis- 
begotten changeling idiom of Basic.’ 

An unprejudiced reader of my article would, 
I think, admit that it was a plea, at an early 
stage in the discussion of Basic, for an objective 
and fair-minded approach to the subject by 
members of our Association, who might 
naturally be expected to react, as many of them 
in fact did, with instantaneous hostility to the 
suggestion of Basic. Such a reader would also 
perceive that with every desire to be fair I 
could not disguise my own doubts of the 


validity of Mr. Ogden’s experiment. Such a 
reader would also, if the matter were worth 
noticing, see how completely Dr. Ely has mis- 
represented me in the following sarcasm: ‘In 
this changing world one ought to be prepared 
for surprises, but I confess I was taken aback 
by Mr. Smith’s coupling of Basic with Latin 
prose as a “valuable instrument”.’ What I 
wrote was that Mr. Ogden and Dr. Richards 
claimed that Basic was a valuable instrument 
for teaching English people to make sure what 
they meant when using current phraseology— 
‘a claim analogous to that justifiably made for 
the teaching of Latin Prose at School’. 
Yours faithfully, 
NOWELL SMITH 


REPORT OF THE ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING 


held at The Alliance Hall, Palmer Street, Westminster, on Saturday, 3 June 1944, at 2.30 p.m. 
Dr. ARUNDELL EspDAILe presiding 


HE CHAIRMAN in presenting the Report 

of the Executive Committee for the year 
ended 31 December 1943, which had already 
been circulated to members, admitted that the 
English Association was a small Association. 
He felt, however, that an Association which 
dealt with English speech for Englishmen 
ought to pervade the country. 

The outgoing Chairman of Committee, Mr. 
Nowell Smith, was very strongly of that opinion, 
and had embodied his ideas in a paper which 
was under the consideration of the Committee 
at present and would, he hoped, result in cer- 
tain active developments and extensions of 
the work and influence of the Association. 

Alluding to the second paragraph of the Re- 
port which had referred to the delayed publica- 
tion of vol. xxii of The Year’s Work in English 
Studies he was glad to announce that the volume 
was now in the hands of the members who 
subscribed for it. 

He welcomed also this opportunity to add a 
word on the valuable services—and they had 
been very valuable—of the outgoing Hon. 
Secretary and Hon. Treasurer, Mr. Collins and 
Admiral Hall. Mr. Collins, he knew, had had 
alot of tiresome work. Admiral Hall had nursed 
the not long ago very precarious financial posi- 
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tion of this Association round to, he would not 
say a state of prosperity, but to a state in which 
his successor could with careful husbanding 
look forward to being able to finance the work 
which the Association would want to do in the 
coming year. 

Dr. F. S. Boas mentioned that most of the 
material for the next number of The Year’s 
Work in English Studies had already been 
sent to the press. He hoped, therefore, that 
subscribers would receive the volume this 
year. 

The adoption of the Report and Balance 
Sheet was then moved by the Chairman and 
carried unanimously. 

The Chairman then proceeded to deal with 
the election of officers and on behalf of the 


-Executive Committee proposed the election of 


His Grace The Archbishop of York as President 
of the Association for the year 1945, adding that 
they were to be congratulated on having se- 
cured such a distinguished public man. 

The motion was carried with acclamation. 

The re-election of Dr. Esdaile as Chairman 
of Committees was next approved, and the 
election as Hon. Treasurer of Mr. C. A. C. 
Davis and of Mr. Guy Boas as Hon. Secretary 
was also unanimously carried. 








For election to the Executive Committee the 
following nominations were proposed and 
carried: George Cookson; G. Rostrevor Hamil- 
ton; J. E. Hodgson; S. R. Littlewood; Sir 
Ronald Storrs. 


Finance 

The Hon, Treasurer, Mr. C. A. C. Davis, said 
there were one or two points he wished to bring 
up. The Income and Expenditure Account did 
not call for much comment. The expenditure 
had been increased by about £22, a sum that 
was more than accounted for by the reinstate- 
ment of part of the grant to the late Secretary, 
which had had to be slightly reduced at the be- 
ginning of the war, but had now been reinstated. 

The accounts were £104 up, thanks largely 
to increased royalties and sales of the Year’s 
Work. The surplus was accordingly £277. 4. 6d. 

The Association had had a long period of 
financial stringency, and much of this money 
would have to go to strengthen the reserves. 
{| The Chairman had mentioned Admiral 
Hall’s most excellent services. One of the 
things he had done was to recommend strongly 
the Life Membership Fund. Since its institu- 
tion it had been very carefully considered by 
the Finance Committee and Auditors, and all 
were agreed that the Fund should be consider- 
ably strengthened. The very handsome accu- 
mulated surplus of £352. 145. could therefore 
scarcely be regarded as much more than an 
indication of returning prosperity. He was 
himself convinced that the Association was now 
definitely on the up-grade. 

The Hon. Secretary, Mr.GuyBoas, stated that 
the Developments Committee, which had first 
functioned about seven or eight years ago, and 
which had started English, sherry parties, and 
various other features, was meeting again. 
Among other things which they had just begun 
to tackle was the idea of developing some 
affiliated schemes for the English students in 
Universities to encourage English through 
meetings, lectures, conferences, and so on. 

There was an idea also for developing the 
work of the English Association in British 
Schools overseas, and of a series of conferences 
and lectures on more ambitious lines. 

A member expressed the view that im- 
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mediately the war was over the Association 
would have brilliant opportunities to unite 
Europe, and suggested that as many represen- 
tatives as possible should be sent to all parts of 
Europe to introduce the English language. If 
English were recognized as the universal lan- 
guage internationally, it would be a great help 
towards this unity. 

The Chairman replied that the Association 
was in very close touch with the British Council. 
He then declared the Business Meeting closed. 


At 3 o’clock the meeting reassembled, under 
the Chairmanship of Dame Sybil Thorndike, 
to hear the President, Dr. F. S. Boas, deliver 
his Presidential Address. 

The Chairman said that Dr. Boas and she 
had in common a great love for America. The 
two great English-speaking countries were 
linked very closely, not only in the past and 
racially, but because of something they had in 
the English tongue together, their verse and 
their great prose. 

After the war was over this root that they 
had in common could make for the peace of 
the world. 

The President then delivered his address 
entitled American Scenes, Tudor to Georgian, in the 
English Literary Mirror. 

At its conclusion the Chairman thanked Dr. 
Boas warmly for his delightful discourse; he had 
taken the audience through a really thrilling 
adventure. 

If we and the Americans, she maintained, 
could have a common citizenship, we could 
turn the world into a place fine to live in. The 
English-speaking race had a great responsibility 
in the world; they could make it so adventur- 
ous. She remembered the English Professor of 
Philosophy at Harvard saying that America 
itself was an adventure of ideas. If we with our 
old traditions could link with them, she felt we 
could make a lovely world together. (Applause.) 

Mr. George Sampson, in proposing the 
Association’s thanks to Dr. Boas, said they had 
been associated for nearly forty years in one 
enterprise or another. Dr. Boas had been 
Chairman and he a member of the very first 
Conference held on the teaching of English, and 
he thought it would be well to have another. 
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For many years they had been associated on 
the Committees of this Association, and at one 
time as Inspectors of Schools on the L.C.C. 

He had read Dr. Boas before he met him, 
and had read most of his publications since, 
and had read them very closely indeed. In 
them he had found an extraordinarily high 
integrity: that integrity had informed all his 
public work and all his literary work. 





The Vote of Thanks was carried with prolonged 
acclamation. 

A Vote of Thanks to the Chairman for 
presiding over the meeting was proposed by 
Dr. Willard Connely, and also carried with 
enthusiasm. 

The Presidential Address, which is published 
by the Oxford University Press, is issued free 
of cost to all members with this Number. 


JUNIOR BRANCHES 


THERE was an encouraging increase in the entries for the Poetry Competition. 

We award the prize to the poem entitled Age is no Stranger to Me, by G. M. H. Raper of 
Sherborne School, and have pleasure in printing it. 

Entries (under the same conditions as before) for the next competition should reach the 


Editor not later than 1 February 1945. 


AGE IS NO STRANGER TO ME 


GE is no stranger to me, 
He is not of a distant place; 

I see him in the busy street, 
And I mark well his face. 
For he is dressed in a crimson robe, 
And perfumed is, and sweet; 
But there are skulls of fallen youth 
Hanging about his feet. 


I walked in a cave of green crystal, 

Shot with a demon light; 

And the sea-weed had a glittering tongue, 
That hissed at me in spite. 

And I beheld a single eye 

That watched me from afar, 

And my heart chid me for my folly, 

And held it for a star. 

But that eye was fixed in a moving socket, 
And I fell down in fear; 

For my step was set in that green crystal, 
And Age was the gipsy seer. 





Oh, Age he dwells in a golden castle, 

Set on a mighty hill, 

And there he feasts from morn till night, 
Hearing the flutes blow shrill. 

But there is a stream beneath his court-yard, 
Gnawing below his pave. 

And all that pomp shall fall to ruin, 

And he shall go down to the grave. 


Youth was a child that ran to bathe 
Beside the plunging weir; 

But Age dried up that crystal river, 

And left him weeping there. 

And Youth was a noble drinking deep, 
Who fondled a name on his lip; 

But Age snatched up that jewelled goblet, 
And drained it at a sip. 


He is the creeper on the pane, 
The scare-crow dressed in lace. 
Age is no stranger to me; 
He dwells in every place. 


G. M. H. RAPER (aged 17) 








By the death of Sturge Moore in July last the 
Association has lost no ordinary member. It is 
with pleasure and pride that we remember his 
contributions to Englisk—both in prose and 
verse, and that our first number was privileged 
to print The Common Course—a short lyric 
characteristic of the original quality of his 
poetry, and his unique power to pack his lines 
with thought. We are glad to print in this 
Number a poem to his memory by a poet who 
knew him, that recalls him in company with 
his two compeers, Yeats and Binyon. 

The attractive Lecture Programme for this 
autumn and the spring of next year was 
brilliantly opened by Sir Ronald Storrs with 
Professor B. Ifor Evans in the Chair. The lec- 
turer’s subject was ‘English writers on the Near 
East’. 

The lecturer dealt with the Bible, Disraeli, 
Charles Doughty, T. E. Lawrence, and a 
number of other writers. His address was not 
only happy in its phrasing but showed his own 
first-hand knowledge of the Near and Middle 
East. Of particular interest were his references 
to his own contacts with T. E. Lawrence. Pro- 
fessor B. Ifor Evans, who was welcomed back 
from the Middle East by Mr. Guy Boas and 





ASSOCIATION NOTES 


Mr. Davis, in moving the vote of thanks, spoke 
of Sir Ronald Storrs as a man of action who 
was also a scholar. ‘Our whole relations with 
the Middle East’, he added, ‘would have been 
happier if more of the men of Sir Ronald 
Storrs’s range of scholarship and taste had 
served Great Britain in the area.’ 


A new feature of English is the Selected List 
of Recent Books dealing with English Language 
and Literature and the teaching of English. In 
this issue we have space only for recommended 
books of literary criticism and books concerned 
with the Drama, but in subsequent issues we 
hope to include also important new books under 
the categories of Biography, Poetry, Reprints, 
and Educational text-books bearing specially 
on the teaching of English. We shall welcome 


recommendations from members under any of . 


these categories. 


We desire to offer an apology to Mr. Russell 
Scott for the unfortunate misprinting of his 
name preceding the report of his speech at the 
Conference on Basic English held at the Alliance 
Hall, Westminster, on 12 April. 


Contributions intended for the Spring Number 1945 
Should reach the Editor by 15 Fan. 1945. 


SELECTED LIST OF RECENT BOOKS 


Literary Studies and Criticism 

The Sociology of Literary Taste. By L. L. Scuuck- 
inc. Kegan Paul. 7s. 6d. 

Life in Shakespeare’s England. By J. Dover 
Wrason. Penguin Books. 9d. 

Milton: Man and Thinker. By Denis SAurRAT. 
Dent. 155. 

E. M. Forster. By Lionet Trituinc. Hogarth. 
8s. 6d. 

Gerard Manley Hopkins, Vol. I. By W. H. 
Garpner. Secker and Warburg. 25s. 

The Personal Principle: Studies in Modern Poetry. 
By D. S. Savacre. Routledge. 10s. 6d. 

British Authors: A Twentieth Century Gallery. By 
Ricnarp CuurcH. Longmans (for the 
British Council). 55. 


English Literature. By G. H. Marr. Second 
Edition revised and enlarged by A. C. Warp. 
Home University Library. Oxford. 35. 6d. 

Lorca: the Poet and His People. By Arturo 
BareEA. Faber. 6s. 

Shakespearean Gleanings. By Sir Epmunp CHAM- 
BERS. Oxford. 10s. 

William Shakespere’s Petty School. By T. W. BALD- 
win. Urbana: University of Illinois Press. 
William Shakespere’s Small Latine and Lesse 
Greeke. By T. W. Batpwin. Urbana: Uni- 
versity of Illinois Press. London: Milford. 

2 vols. $15.75. 

Man without a Mask: William Blake 1757-1827. 
By J. Bronowskxi. Secker and Warburg. 
8s. 6d. é 
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SELECTED LIST OF RECENT BOOKS 


Skelton, Poet Laureate. By Ian A. Gorpon. 
Melbourne Press in association with Oxford 
University Press; London: Humphrey Mil- 
ford. 10s. 6d. 

A Study of Wordsworth. By J. C. Smrru. Oliver 
and Boyd. 55. 


Drama 


Shakespeare and the Nature of Man. By THEODORE 
SPENCER (Lowell Lecture 1942). Cambridge 
University Press. 18s. 

Five Lectures on Shakespeare. By BACON SAMUELS. 
Mitre Press. 55. 

Sophoclean Tragedy. By C. M. Bowra. Oxford 
University Press. 205. 

The British Theatre. By W. Briwcrs-Apams. 
Longmans, Green. Is. 

The American Theater (‘Building America’ 
Series, No. 8). Americana Corporation. 
New York. 30 cents. 


Middle East Diary. By Nort Gowarp. Heine- 
mann. 6s. ‘ 

Red Letter Nights. Collected criticisms by 
James Acate. Cape. 12s. 6d. 

Crisis in Heaven, an Elysian Comedy. By Eric 
LinKLaTER. Macmillan. 6s. 

Druid’s Rest. By Emtyn Witu1ams. Heinemann. 
6s. 


Hated Servants. Eight one-act plays by H. F. 
RusinsTEIn. Gollancz. 6s. 

While the Sun Shines. By TERENCE RATTIGAN. 
Hamish Hamilton. 5s. 

The Best One-Act Plays of 1942-43. Selected by 
J. W. Marriotr. Harrap. 7s. 6d. 

Three Plays (The White Steed, Things That Are 
Caesar’s, and The Strings, My Lord, Are False). 
By Vincent Carro.u. Macmillan. 1os. 6d. 

Women Aren’t Angels. By VERNON SYLVAINE. 
French. 45. 

Warn That Man. By Vernon SyYLVAINE. 
French. 45. 


PROCEEDINGS OF BRANCHES 


Tue following reports have been received. 


Plymouth 


Programme of Lectures 

4 Oct. Mr. Jackson Knight: ‘The Virgilian 
Manner and the Virgilian Mood.’ 

1 Nov. The Rev. C. H. J. Grimes: “The 
Origin and Meaning of some Important 
Words.’ 


6 Dec. Mrs. Taylor: “The Modern English 
Short Story.’ 


Other Lectures are promised for the New 
Year but dates are not yet fixed. 


OVERSEAS BRANCHES 
INDIA—ALLAHABAD 


Mr. P. C. Gupta was elected Honorary 
Secretary of the Branch in place of Mr. S. C. 
Deb. 

Mr. L. D. Gupta continued as Honorary 
Treasurer. 

Six meetings were held this session. 

(i) On 15 December 1943 and 2 and 16 
February 1944, Prof. F. Benoist of the Univer- 
sity of Allahabad read three papers on “The 
French Symbolists’. 


(ii) On 22 January the Hon. Mr. Justice P. C. 
Plowden read a paper on Swinburne. 

(iii) On 28 February and 6 March 1944 Mr. 
S. C. Deb read two papers on “The English 
poets and Symbolism’. 


We have had a slight increase in our mem- 
bership and hope to do a larger amount of work 
in the ensuing session. 


Io! 








The Branch had seven meetings this year. 
Lectures were given by one of the Honorary 
Presidents, by the Secretary, by one of the 
Committee members, by an ordinary member, 
and by three outside lecturers. 

On 1 April Dr. Kerr, Principal of the South 
African Native College, Fort Hare, one of the 
founders of the Branch and now one of its 
Honorary Presidents, gave an account of the 
activities of the Branch during its twenty-one 
years of existence in a lecture entitled ‘Stars in 
Retrospect’... 

In May a lecture on ‘Ancient Biblical Texts’ 
was given by the Rev. W. Alderson. 

In June the Secretary, Miss Cunnington, 
Lecturer in History in the South African 
Native College, spoke on “The Magic Mirror 
of the Historian’. 

In August Professor Jabavu, the African 
lecturer in Bantu languages in the College, 
gave a lecture on ‘English Influence on Bantu 
Literature’. 

In September Canon Wyche described a 
sixteenth-century Bible, his subject being 
‘Matthews’s Bible of 1551: its Language, its 
Notes, its Typography’. 

In October Mr. Pilson, Principal of the High 





PROCEEDINGS OF BRANCHES 


SOUTH AFRICA—FORT HARE 
Twenty-First Annual Report for the Year 1943 


School of the Lovedale Missionary Institution, 
addressed the members on ‘Some Contribu- 
tions of Science to Literature’. 

In November Professor Dingemans of Rhodes 
University College gave a lecture on ‘An His- 
torical Survey of the Netherlands’ Quest of 
Liberty and Order’. 

The attendance at the meetings was satis- 
factory, and one or two new members joined 
at almost every meeting. The roll for 1943 was 
72. 
The following Programme of Lectures was 
arranged for 1944: 

1. ‘The Optimism of Tragedy’, by Prof. 
D. J. Darlow. 

2. ‘The Davidson Papers’, by Dr. R. H. W. 
Shepherd. 

3. ‘Dickens and the Learned Professions’, by 
Rev. E. W. Grant. 

4. ‘Lord Byron’, by the Ven. Archdeacon 
Hanley. 

5- ‘Burns and the Bible’, by the Rev. R. L. 
Kilgour. 

6. ‘Cricket in Literature’, by Mr. J. T. 
Davidson. 

7. (Subject to be announced later), by Prof. 
G. F. Dingemans. 


CONFERENCE OF EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATIONS 


A Conference will take place at King’s College, Strand, W.C.2, on 
Wednesday, Thursday, and Friday, January 3, 4, 5, 1945. 

The Presidential Address will be given on Thursday at 3 p.m. by the 
Minister of Education (The Right Honourable R. A. Butler, M.P.) and a 
Joint Conference will meet on Friday at 2.30 p.m. The discussion, which 
will be opened by Professor Sir Frederick Clarke, Director of the London 
University Institute of Education, and Mr. S. A. Magnay, Director of 
Education for Leicester, will be concerned with ‘The Education Act in 


Operation’. 


A number of Associations are holding meetings during these three days, 
most of which are open to others than their own members. 
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THE ENGLISH ASSOCIATION 


(a) The financial year runs from 1st January to 31st December, and a subscription 
paid at any time during the year entitles a member to the Association’s magazine 
ENGLISH (three numbers) and the Presidential Address. 

(6) The annual subscription to the Central Body is tos. 6d. or with ‘Essays and 
Studies’ and ‘The Year’s Work in English Studies’ (post free) £1. 15. 

Life Membership (which does not cover ‘Essays and Studies’ and “The Year’s Work 
in English Studies’) is £7. 10s. Life Membership subscription can be compounded on the 
basis of a deduction of 1s. 6d. for every annual subscription paid. 

(c) The annual subscription of a full member of a Branch is fixed within certain limits 
by the Branch, and is usually 7s. 6d. or 17s. 6d. 

(d) Subscriptions to the Central Body should be made out in favour of the English 
Association and sent to Barclays Bank Ltd., 95 Victoria Street, Westminster, S.W. 1. 
Further information will be given to intending members, or they will be placed in 


communication with the Hon. Secretary of any Branch by the Secretary, 3 Cromwell 
Place (second floor), London, S.W. 7. 


Contents of Volume IV, No. 24 


LASCELLES ABERCROMBIE—THE HOMAGE OF FRIENDS 


J. Redwood Anderson Edmund Blunden 
Wilfrid Gibson Percy Withers 
EDUCATION PAST AND PRESENT George Sampson 
POEMS 
Hilton Brown Nina Cust Geoffrey Johnson 
Hubert Riley Ian Serraillier Margaret Willy 


DRAMATIC NOTES, REVIEWS, CORRESPONDENCE, BULLETIN, JUNIOR BRANCHES 


Contents of Volume V, No. 25 


E. M. DELAFIELD G. B. 
TWO OBSERVER REVIEWERS: GERALD GOULD AND HUMBERT WOLFE Viola Garvin 
BASIC ENGLISH: THE PRACTICAL QUESTION Nowell Smith 
COMMON SENSE AND BASIC ENGLISH George H. Ely 
ENGLISH AND ENGLISH LITERATURE IN THE MIDDLE EAST B. Ifor Evans 
POEMS 
J. A. Chapman Frances Cooper W. G. Hole 
G. Lapage Hubert Riley Inez A. Scrivener 


Eva A. Spurway 
DRAMATIC NOTES, REVIEWS, CORRESPONDENCE, BULLETIN, JUNIOR BRANCHES 


Contents of Volume V, No. 26 


ANDREW LANG: POET AND ROMANTIC Roger Lancelyn Green 

THE CHILD IN MEDIEVAL ENGLISH VERSE Dorothy Margaret Stuart 

PROFESSOR DOVER WILSON’S FALSTAFF G. Stewart Griffiths 
POEMS 

Vivien Alcock Dorothy Allen . John Arlott 

Wilfred H. Bartlett K. M. Baxter Patric Dickinson 

John Gawsworth Allen Havens Mary Winter Were 


DRAMATIC NOTES, REVIEWS, CORRESPONDENCE, BULLETIN, JUNIOR BRANCHES 
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Coming Shortly 
The kingdom 
of the Mind 


Essays & Addresses 
1903-1939 


By DR. ALBERT 
MANSBRIDGE, C.H. 


Selected and Arranged by 
LEONARD CLARK 


- Foreword by G. M. TREVELYAN 


Albert Mansbridge is the chief creator 
of modern adult education—a move- 
ment of world-wide importance which 

only now, in this 3 of unparaileled 
eS upheaval, is being recognized 


Rh nearly half a century devoted 

fi education among his 
fellow men, Dr. Mansbridge has spoken 
and written extensively of his quest 
conclusions. Seventeen of his 
most important speeches and essays 
are here collected for the first time in 
one volume. 12s. 6d. net 


Milton: 
Man & Thinker 
DENIS SAURAT 


be -- edition of this book was pub- 
in 1925, and was P the 
beginning a new period in Miltonic 
oy mye Professor Saurat’s was 
the first full-scale attempt to present 
Milton’s philosophy as a whole. In 
spite of later it remains the 
central work for all who investigate 
Milton’s ideas. Indeed, most of the 
recent Miltonic criticism is incompre- 
hensible if one has not read this 
because most of it is in substance a con- 
avon | about Saurat’s presentation. 
Much of Milton’s philosophy exists 
in Fludd’s works, and in the con- 
temporary sect of Mortalists. This 
part of the original French edition 
is now published for the first time in 
English. 15s. net 


| DENT suuuauuius 


[end] 





OUR HISTORY 


The English Spirit: Essays in History and 
Literature (12s. 6d.), by A. L. Rowse, 
now available. 

* 


ArTHUR Bryant’s Years of Victory 
(12s. 6d.) will appear early in 
December. 


Readers who want G. M. TREVELYAN’S 
English Social History (21s.) should 
order now from their booksellers. It 
will be ready again early in 1945. 


® 
JOHN & EDWARD BUMPUS LTp 
BOOKSELLERS TO H.M. THE KING 
477 OXFORD ST., LONDON, W.1 


Telephone: MAYFAIR 3601 
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An Independent Record and Review 
Issued on the 1st of the Month 
Editor : 

E, SALTER DAVIES, C.B.E., M.A. 


Subscription for twelve numbers 
125, 6d., post free 
Single number, 15. 3¢., postage 2d. 
The November, 1944, number includes: Nazi Text- 
books and the Future, by Dr. OTTO NEURATH, Secre- 
ae Gr Director of "Studies, Isotype Institute and 
J. gy of Lond, Pa in Education in the Uni 


Edscaon br. 21 Pamir Sen 


Sor English M 
The ¢ Study of World 
Parrie in Secondary Schools, , by JoHN D. BERBIERS, 
s 


Secon- 
School ‘for ; Education and the Feeling 

Intellect, by Dr. + cen Decmeoe M.A., D.A.,, 

F.RS. The Education and Re-education of 

Germany, by F. A. CAVENAGH, Professor of Educa- 
King’: London; France: the Mother 

oan. ideas, by CHARLES DOUIE, Secretary, 

lemorial Fellowships Trust. 


Editorial Address: 
40 WALTON CRESCENT, OXFORD 

















